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Aetna Ball and Roller Bearings; Ahlberg C. J. B. Ball 
Bearings;Ajax Flexible Couplings; Allen Bradley Motor 
Controls; Allis Chalmers Motors and Texrope: Drives; 
Armstrong’s Cork; Auburn Molded Parts; Baldwin 
Duckworth Roller Chain Drives; Bantam Ball, Roller, 
Thrust and Radial Bearings; Belden Soft Rubber Plugs; 
Bodine Fractional H.P. Motors and Motorized Speed 
Reducers; Bruning Drafting Room Supplies; Bunting 


Phosphor Bronze Bush- 
ing Bearings; Century 
Motors; Chicago Raw- 
hide Perfect Oil Re- 
tainers; Commercial 
Ball Bearings; Conway 
Clutches; Cutler-Ham- 
mer Motor Controls 
and Magnetic Clutches; 
Dardelet Self-Locking 
Threaded Fastenings; 
DeLaval Worms, Worm 
Gears and Reduction 
Units; Diamond Roller 
Chain Drives; Diamond- 


TO MEN WHO 
SELL MACHINES 


“Design” must be on your side in 1932 or the battle 
for business will be lost. More machines are now in 
process of design than ever before, but only sound 
and progressive engineering ideas will win supremacy. 
Forward looking Sales Generals are marshalling all 
their forces for the ‘Big Push: They are cooperating 
with their Engineering Departments in the strengthen- 
ing of their “Service of Supplies.” They are making 
certain that no new method, material or part is being 
overlooked that might increase the salability of their 
machines. Through their advertising in Machine Design 
the companies whose products are listed on this page 
are demonstrating their readiness for the fray. Your 
Engineering Department needs the design ideas their 
Sales Engineers have to offer to win the war of 1932. 


Hoover Ball and Roller Bearings; Horsburgh & Scott 
Speed Reducers; Hubbell Twist-Lock Devices; Inter- 
national Nickel Alloys; James Gears and Speed 
Reducers; Janette Motors and Motorized Speed 
Reducers; Johnson Bronze Bushings and. Bearings: 
Lincoln Electric Motors and Welding Equipment; 
Linde Welding and Cutting Equipment; Link-Belt 


Positive Drives; Louis Allis Custom Built Motors; 


Lovejoy L-R Flexible 
Couplings; Lubrication 
Devices Farval System 
of Lubrication; Luken- 
weld Welded Parts; 
Morse Chain Drives, 
Speed Reducers and 
Flexible Couplings; 
Nathan Mechanical 
Lubricators; New De- 
parture Ball Bearings; 
The N. J. Zine Co.'s 
Horse Head Zinc for 
Die Castings; Norma- 


Hoffmann Precision 


Clark Flexible Coup- 
lings; Dietzgen Drafting 
and Surveying Supplies; 
Dumore Fractional H.P. 
Motors and Gear Re- 
duction Units; Elec- 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING 


Published Monthly by 


The Johnson Publishing Company in affiliation with 
The Pentor Publishing Company 


Bearings — Ball, Roller 
and Thrust; Northern 
Rotary and Nitralloy 
CLEVELAND, OHIO i 
Steel Precision Pumps; 
Ohio Electric Motors; 


Parker Kalon Self 


tromet Ferro-Alloys 
and Metals; Erie Malleable Iron ““Ermal’’ and “Ermal- 
ite’; Fafnir Ball Bearings; Fansteel Rare Metals and 
Contact Points; Federal Ball Bearings; Fredericksen 
“Sabeco” Bearing Metal; Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Stampings; Garlock Packings; General Electric Motors, 
Controls and Switches, “Spots and Strips of Heat,” 
Welding Equipment, Thyratron Tubes; Gits Precision 
Oil Seals; Gurney Ball Bearings; Gwilliam’s Ball 
and Roller Bearings; Hobart Constant Arc Welders; 


Tapping Screws; Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Forgings and Extruded 
Shapes; Robins-Jones Bearings; Rockwood Drives; 
S. K. F. Ball and Roller Bearings; S. R. B. Ball 
Bearings; Shafer Bearings; Shakeproof Self Lock- 
ing Set Screws; Steel & Tubes Electrically Welded 
Tubing; Strom Ball Bearings; Thompson Bremer 
Everlock Washers; Timken Tapered Roller Bearings; 
Twin Disc Clutches; Udylite Rust Proofs; Univer- 
sal Speed Reducers; S. S. White Flexible Shafts. 


* © This advertisement appears in Sales Management, Advertising & Selling and Class & Industrial Marketing ° ° 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION’S New 
HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ee . Gives o Reasons for 
BigGrowthin Branches 


‘We quote the following with permission from pages 1009-1011: 
“WHY A BRANCH ORGANIZATION ? In the past few years 
there has been a definite movement. towards parent concerns estab- 
lishing branches. The Commercial Service Company reported that for 
the month of August, 1929, alone 52 new chains and 937 branches 
were established. They may be factories, warehouses, sales head- 
quarters, or complete,almost self-contained units. Why this activity? 


] _“Hand-to-mouth buying becoming the national merchandising 

policy since the war is one prime cause. The retailer refuses to 
carry heavy stocks. The manufacturer or distributor must, therefore, 
carry ample stocks to have them readily available. This means 
branch factories, or branch warehouses, or branch offices strategi- 
cally located. 


YJ “Accessibility of markets ranks high as a factor. Management is 
now under heavy pressure to get the business, Branches are lo- 
cated where the business is or is thought to be. 


: 33 “Competition comes in for its share—though this is less a factor 
than one might first think. —. : 


z, | “Costs have risen. Transportation is a heavy cost factor in many 
lines. ote = 


™ “The chief and most consistent reason, however, in establishing 
branches is ‘service to customer’ and its related factor, ‘per- 
sonal nature of service rendered.’ This is a far cry in corporate man- 
agement from the good old trust-busting days of twenty years ago. 
Service—the spirit of progressive American business.” ’ 


: _— Why 437 Coneerns have Opened 
Branches in Dallas in 1930 and 1931 ... . 


If All of the five reasons for the ex pansion of scale of rates; (3) the new free store-door delivery 
branches quoted above apply with great force to and pick-up service up to 300 miles recently inaug- 
- Dallas. Two hundred and forty-one branches were urated by Southwestern railroads, which gives con- 
d located in Dallas in 1930—an increase over 1929— cerns with facilities at Dallas full advantage of this 
° and to date 196 branches have come in 1931. li 
; ; new ruling. 
in Briefly, here are some of the reasons: (1) Dallas 
™ strategic location in the center of the South- = Other reasons for the rapid trend toward Dal- 
all west market of 12 million persons with annual |The Southwest | !as are tax, labor, raw material, fuel, financial 
incomes totaling 6 billion dollars; (2) Dallas’ |MARKET {| and warehousing advantages. All are pre- 
‘. transportation advantages with the lowest }] sented concisely in a 144-page book, “The 
costs of delivering goods to all of this mar- | | Southwest Market’, free to executives. Write 
ed ket, because of the Southwestern mileage | Ea |} on your letterhead or use the coupon. 
ss * me B pecs secesecessssessssssssssssssssesesses= 
id “1 EXECUTIVE COUPON 
9s cimameue' INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
; anieiecains 617 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
er- ' mg —_ free copy of your new book, “The South- 
j west Market”, to: 
“tS, Southwestern Headquarters H Name Title 
to American Business 4 Company — | 
* : Address 5 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price, $4.00 4 year in advance. 
Entered as Pros ye: A matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXVIII, No. 8. 
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This Book Is FREE! 


For Your Copy 


Increasing 
Your Sales 


Aunt Je 
haa 


through the use oF 


AWA 


Public 
Merchandise 


Warehouses 
® 


Write Today 


uaker Oats 
Uses AWA 


Warehouses 


to Give Better Service 
—and so can you! 


N 126 cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii, member warehouses of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association can do everything for you 

that your own branch house could do in the physical 
distribution of your goods. And they can do it for less 
money than it would cost you to operate a branch in 
any of those cities! 


The manufacturerswho are most successfully weather- 
ing the depression are those who distribute their goods 
efficiently and economically through public merchan- 
dise warehouses. They give their trade immediate de- 
livery from strategically placed spot stocks. “‘We use 

ublic warehouses to a considerable extent in the 

arger distributing centers of the country,” says C. A. 
Bowman, vice-president in char; 
The Quaker Oats Company. ‘ 
done not alone with the idea of saving money—but in 
all cases to give better service in the distribution of our 
products, where emergency needs are required by the 


distiibutors. 


ge of cereal sales for 
This warehousing is 


To make money these days, manufacturers must suc- 
cessfully maintain closer contacts with their retail 
trade. Dealers everywhere have been forced to hold 
store stocks to a minimum, relying on prompt delivery 
from the manufacturer’s organization to supply needed 


goods. If the manufacturer can’t 


deliver... the busi- 


ness goes to a competitor. The solution is to distribute 
your merchandise—raw materials, manufactured arti- 
cles and service parts of every kind—through strategi- 


cally-located A W A Warehouses. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Full details of the AWA Plan of Distribution 
are described in our 32-page booklet: “Increasing Your 
Sales Through the Use of AWA Warehouses.’’ Have 
your secretary write today for your copy. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1960 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BY WALTER MANN 


YeA.A.A.A. St. Louis!!! 


Fourth of a series of A. A. A. A. in- 
vestigations of the newspaper circulations 
of important cities in the United States 
(other three cities are Detroit, Washing- 
ton and Boston), this particular study is 
an intensive analysis of the newspaper 
reading habits of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
It was made with 
typical 4-A imper- 
sonality by Dr. 
Daniel Starch, and 
was sponsored 
financially by the 
St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 

The stated pur- 
pose of this study 
was “(1) to class- 
ify the readers of 
the various St. Pirie MacDonald 
—_— newspapers Walter Mann 
y occupation and 
family income, and (2) to determine the 
amount of overlapping in the circulations 
of the various St. Louis newspapers.” 

As is customary in Dr. Starch’s previous 
studies of this type, this study was made 
by the ‘sampling’ method, i. e., by the 
selection of what is felt to be an adequate 
test-tube sample or cross-section of the 
total families—in proper proportions “‘geo- 
graphically, economically, socially or other- 
wise.” Personal interviews were had with 
6,426 people (5,427 in urban limits and 
999 suburbanites), who were in turn divid- 
ed into six income classes (based on oc- 
cupations and retail values), i. e., $999 a 
year and under, $1,000-$1,999, $2,000- 
$2,999, $3,000-$4,999, $5,000-$9,999, and 
$10,000 and over. These figures were then 
projected up to the total families by per- 
centages and by actual figures and are 
given in four main tables. 

Table I gives the total number and the 
percentages of the families in the urban 
and suburban area in each income classi- 
fication—determined as above described. 

Table II gives the percentage and the 
amount of urban and suburban circulation 
as well as the percentages of circulation to 
families in each of the above-mentioned 
income classes for each of the St. Louis 
newspapers, starting with the sponsor, the 
Globe Democrat. 

Table III gives the per cent of circula- 
tion to families of all four daily papers 
in each of these income classifications. Also 
for Sunday papers for the Globe Democrat 
and Post Dispatch. There is given, too, 
the estimated amount of circulation and 
the percentrges of circulation to families 
in each income class on the same basis. 

Table IV goes into the question of over- 
lapping circulation and compares each 
paper with the other—both daily (for four 
papers) and Sunday (for two). Also the 
overlapping of circulation paper by paper 
in income groups. 

Other interesting tables and graphs and 
a detailed comment on the reliability of 
the method make up the balance of this 
64-page semi-flexible leather-covered  sur- 
vey. 


“Two other surveys,” says the A. A. A. 
A. mouthpiece, ‘‘are now in progress. Field 
work has already been completed in Buffalo 
and the results are being compiled and 
analyzed.” Field werk has also begun in 
Philadelphia for a similar study, the report 
states. 


Arkansas Dailies 


Eighteen daily papers, starting with the 
Arkadelphia S/ftings-Herald and ending with 
the Wynne Progress, got together under 
the heading of Arkansas Dailies, Inc., 1115 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
published these eight pages and cover—full 
of facts about their respective cities and 
the papers representing those cities. Eight 
pages only, but pure unvarnished facts 
with sources given in the most approved 
statistical manner. Figures on the county 
areas served by these papers vs. the cir- 
culation would have been more revealing 
if they had also been given in terms of 
families, as they are on a subsequent page. 
Given also are the number of retail gro- 
ceries, drug stores and tobacco stores, the 
total number of wholesale and retail out- 
lets and the breakdown of city and “rural 
and other” circulation of the paper covering 
each particular county. Other figures given 
are the total population, also the white, 
negro, farm and family population of all 
Arkansas counties. Given also are the per- 
centages of families with radios, the num- 
ber of individual Federal income tax 
returns, the percentages of families with 
telephones, of motor vehicles, the gasoline 
consumption in gallons, the number of 
miles of hard-surface roads, the number of 
manufacturing establishments, the average 
number of wage earners, the number of 
farms, the average number of acres pet 
farm and the average value of land and 
buildings per acre, all by counties. On 
other pages are statistics enough about 
Arkansas to satisfy the average space buyer 
for the rest of his life. More statistics 
about eighteen papers in eight pages than 
you ordinarily get in a newspaper promo- 
tion piece of forty-eight pages. Get yours 
from the address given above. 


United States Summary of Retail Dis- 
tribution (Distribution No. R-36)—A sum- 
mary report of the principal national and 
state figures of retail distribution by the 
neatly 1,550,000 stores, filling stations, 
restaurants and other retail establishments 
of the country. Figures are presented by 
states for population, number of stores, 
per capita sales, etc., for the year 1929. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., (Free) 18 pages. 

Marketing Principles—by John Freeman 
Pyle. A textbook presenting a inethod of 
analysis and a body of facts aimed to ai 
in a fuller appreciation of the importance 
of a thorough knowledge of the marketing 
process and clearer understanding of the 
problems connected with the effective buy- 
ing and selling of tangible goods and serv- 
ices. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. ($4.00) 
565 pages. 
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Whats New 


q Studebaker’s Paul Hoffman, who 
contributes the leading article this 
week, was recently awarded a medal 
at a meeting of the Honorable Old 
Guard, in recognition of twenty years 
of service with the corporation. Al- 
bert R. Erskine, president of the com- 
pany, and John F, Cotter, general 
counsel, received a similar honor. Mr. 
Hoffman joined Studebaker in 1911 as 
a retail salesman in Los Angeles. He 
is now vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


q We have a spirited difference of 
opinion expressed this week in letters 
from two Middle-westerners. George 
Willman thinks salesmen have gone 
soft, George Carrington says they have 
not. Pages 270-271. 


q Next week: E. W. Lewis, Jr., 
Director of Sales, Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, explains the policies which 
have brought that company an increase 
in sales every year since its inception. 
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S-S PAYMENT ON SHIPMENT ORDER 


Sofety-Shipment Forms, Harvey Poge New York City 
Sefery-Shipment 


FORMS Onder No. 193_ 


Ship to. 


Address. City State 


TERMS Check with order. Check not negotioble unless occomponied by carrier's receipt (proof of shipment). beoring duplicote serial number 


The purpose of this form 1s to protect both buyer and seller, and is sold only to resp p Misrep 
tation of goods or abuse of the form or check in any way will result in punishment to the full extent of the law 


5.5 No. 99-999 


Pose System of P. my mi 
y yk "ong oy sya on Shipment 


ge 
Setery-Swpaent No City. State. 193_ 


CHECK 


Pay to the order of $ 


Sranoture of agent Authonzed purchase signature 


Dollers 
For value received. | represent that the above 
mount is on deposit with said bank subject to this 
check, and | hereby assign scid amount to the poyee 


= Cit 
S.SNo. 99-999 . 
} yey my rag gs on Shipment. 

Sofety-Shipment Forms, Harvey Poge, New York City. This receipt retained by shipper 
SS FORMS sold only by bonks 
Order No 
CARRIER'S RECEIPT: Must Accompany Check Bearing Duplicate Serial Number. Ship to. 

RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Ime. (@Pomted in U.S. A) Origa! Uniform Express Receipt From 


NON-NEGOTIABLE Pese System of Payment on Shipment © and Pet. App. for Page Syatem of Payment on Shipment. © end Pat. Avo for 


COLLECT < 5-sNo. 99-999 5 No, 99-999 


Collect Receipt Number 


Issued at Date AG3 =. 
Received from Date__ 
mber Pieces ‘Weight 

Address Subject te the Clowlications and Vor ta EWect on Date ol lave 

‘ Declared Veiue 
Article Weight 
Consigned to Spaces for R. R. and Junction Stamps 

q) 
At Wonber Seeet Civ Sian 
Value herein declared ®) 
by Shipper to be Dollars fe) 
Which tl e cor ; 


@ 


Shipper For the Company Railway Expres Agency, Ine 


The top part of the S-S Form (see above reduced facsimile) is 
the signed order which your salesman gets from the buyer (or 
your regular order blank may be used and attached to this form) ; 
the second is the buyer’s check in payment, in full or in part, 
which specifies that the amount is on deposit at a designated 
bank, and definitely assigns the amount to the payee; the third 
is the customary carrier's receipt to the seller; at the lower right 
a duplicate receipt, retained by the carrier. 

The form assures you, the shipper, of payment upon shipment 
through eliminating the refusal by the consignee to accept or pay 
for the goods, as is sometimes the case in Sight Draft, C. O. D. 
and Parcel Post shipments. Your capital is tied up only the 
time necessary to clear the payment on shipment check, an average 
of only seven days! The buyer, in the case of most companies 
using these forms, receives a lower price, known as an S-S price. 


HARVEY PAGE 


How to Speed Turnover in 1932 


If you were assured of immediate payment- 
on-delivery your costs would be lowered, 
you could safely reduce your selling price— 
and at the same time turnover would be 
speeded up (a possibility of -48 times a 
year!), and profits increased. 

Safety Shipment Forms—known as S-S 
Forms—will accomplish these things. Re- 
duced facsimiles.are shown at the left. 


The S-S Form is one instrument consist- 
ing of order, payment, and shipment—a 
complete record, all bearing duplicate serial 
numbers. 


The 8-8 Form operates as follows: 


On regular Railway Express shipments, immedi- 
ate payment of S-S CHECK upon proof of de- 
livery (express receipt) of goods to Railway 
Express Agency. 


Shipments by sellet’s own truck—-immediate pay- 
ment of S-S CHECK upon forwarding to con- 
signee shipper’s delivery receipt by Railway Ex- 
press; Railway Express receipt releasing S-S 
CHECK for payment. 


Deliveries by local trucks, express companies or 
messenger, forward delivery receipt by Railway 
Express to consignee; Railway Express reccipt 
releasing S-S CHECK for payment. 


Freight shipments—immediate payment of S-S 
CHECK by delivering proof of shipment (Bill 
of Lading) to Railway Express for delivery to 
consignee; Railway Express receipt bearing du- 
plicate serial number releasing S-S CHECK for 
payment. 


Instead of gambling as to whether the goods 
will be accepted, when and how the bill will 
be paid, S-S Forms give you a non-cancel- 
lable order accompanied by a non-stop 
check. 

S-S Forms have been approved by the 
law and traffic departments of the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., the legal department 
of the American Bankers Association, and 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

The cost is nominal. Books containing 
100 forms are immediately available 
through local Associations of Credit Men 
and Railway Express Offices, or upon appli- 
cation to your bank. 


For complete details and advice on how to apply these forms to any special 
conditions pertaining to your business write to 


N. Y. CENTRAL BLDG. 


Gn vce SAFETY SHIPMENT FORMS “nxiw york». 


for tl 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending November 21, 1931 


e @ e Retail trade was hurt last week by continued 
warm weather, but sentiment remained distinctly cheerful. 
“Almost complete uniformity marks reports of a change 
for the better,” says Bradstreet’s. The wholesale trade 1s 
already turning from Christmas business to preparation for 
January sales. 


e e e A good deal of encouragement was given by 
the report that Christmas club funds this year amount to 
$600,000,000, only 2 per cent less than last year. Of 
the same helpful character was the evidence forthcoming 
that money is coming out of its hoarding places, indi- 
cating a return of confidence among those who were 
alarmed by the bank failures. 


e e @e President Hoover’s recommendation that twelve 
home loan discount banks be set up is regarded as a step 
in the direction of encouraging home building by pro- 
viding a means of releasing mortgage money. Better 
business would do the job even faster and more effectively. 


e @ e Revival this week of the movement for higher 
Wheat prices had a stimulating effect. Business men were 
inclined to regard the earlier advance as purely specula- 
tive in origin. A sustained rise would go a long way in 
strengthening expectation of better commodity prices. 


@ @ @ Department store sales in October increased 
more than seasonably, a cheerful inference which is based 
on the volume of goods disposed of rather than on dollar 
receipts. 


e @ @ The index number of business activity last week 
was practically the same as the week before. Some te- 
vival of steel production was offset by a decline in elec- 
trical power output. 


®@ @ e@ Average commodity prices gained only slightly 
lat week, the Irving Fisher index number being 68.5, 
compared with 68.3 the week before. British prices con- 
tinued to advance, the Crump index number moving up 
to 67.4 compared with 66.7 for the previous week. 


® @e e@ The automobile industry is preparing for a 
definite program of expansion next month, according to 
Detroit advices. Well-informed people there are talking 
of an output in the last month that will exceed year-end 
totals since 1928. 


® @ e Preparatory to renewed production activity, 
Ford Motors is making important changes in its power 
plant at Rouge, increasing the capacity of some units from 
450,000 to 700,000 pounds an hour. Former employees 
are being taken back in large numbers every day. 

* © © Some improvement in sales and collections is 
noted in the current monthly credit survey of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

® © © Exports in October rose sharply, the value of 
them being larger than in any month since May, while 
ports fell off to the lowest point they have reached since 


{267} 


August. The result was a large gain in the favorable 
balance, the amount being $36,000,000. 


@ e@ e The Department of Commerce is advising ex- 
porters to protect themselves from loss in depreciated for- 
eign currencies by advancing their prices for goods sold 
abroad or by arranging for payment in dollars. 


e@ e@ e The action of the British government in giv- 
ing the Board of Trade power to impose a tariff on manu- 
factured goods from other countries is regarded by ex- 
porters as an adroit device to prevent dumping, pending 
consideration by Parliament of a tariff law. Only about 
one-quarter of our exports to the British islands are of 
manufactured goods. 


@ e e Chain stores—159,826 of them, a tenth of all 
retail stores—the Census of Distribution tells us, did more 
than a fifth of the country’s retai] trade in 1929. The 
share of the national chains, of which there were only 
321, was 9.6 per cent and that of the 1,136 sectional chains 
4.8 per cent. The 5,529 local chains got 7.1 per cent. 


@ @ @ = The extent to which the chains have developed 
in a number of important fields is shown in the follow- 


ing table: 

CoMMODITY—- CHAINS STORES SALES 
|. RSE ER ere re: 1.448 61,346 $3,508,923,218 
General merchandise ....... 664 12,034 2,202,235,975 
MINOW on cae ed ex «« 3245 JPA 1,197,082,311 
Filling stations ............ 864 40,038 629,024,296 
Motor vehicles ............ 166 1,290 616,051,049 
RET RA OIE: 249 3,585 312,301,721 
MOMMUICING. weaken oan moxie 287 3,361 298,843,423 
Home appliances .......... 262 4,472 191,547,403 
Electric and gas appliances... 218 3,999 171,449,051 
(RORMOU oacen te ane 90 2,218 102,733,230 
ERT ITI B07 1,555 20,273 —-:1,541,737.257 

, EE OR re: 7,046 159,826 $10,771,934.034 


e@e e e The whole number of retail stores was 1,649,- 
168 and their volume was $50,033,850,792. The average 
sale of the chain stores was $67,398 compared with $26,- 
362 for the independent dealers. (An editorial note on 
the subject will be found on page 290.) 

@ @ @ October sales of forty-seven chains and mail- 
order houses amounted to $337,363,449, a loss compared 
with those of October, 1930, of 8.25 per cent. The 
mail-order business fell off 23.92 per cent. 


@ @ e@ Current information from Washington indicates 
a prevailing trend at the capital to increase income taxes, 
especially in the upper income brackets. Talk of a gen- 
eral sales tax continues. (SALES MANAGEMENT'S Wash- 
ington correspondent comments further on this subject. 
See page 286.) 


@ @ @ Melville Shoe sales in the first ten months of 
this year amounted to $22,044,077, a decrease from the 
sales in the same months last year of only 5.5 per cent. 
The number of shoes sold was considerably larger than 
in 1930. 


Bae 


Wide World Photo 


Many of the basic principles Knute Rockne (inset) used in developing championship Notre Dame football 
teams have a direct application to the problems of sales management. 


What Rockne Taught 
tudebaker about 
Teamwork in Selling 


BY PAUL G HOFFMAN 


Vice-president, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Indiana 
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OR a number of years 
The Studebaker Corpor 
tion has made an_ inten- 
sive study of sales man- 
agement in the automotive 
field. Strange to say, wt 
learned more about the subject 
from Knute Rockne than from 
Our OWN experience, our study 
of textbooks or our research. | 
say strange, but it becomes ¢t: 
tirely logical when one consid: 
ers that Rockne was_ the 
world’s most successful coach 
and that there is the closes! 
possible analogy betwee 
coaching football and handling 
a sales force. 
It is the sales managet’s jod 
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to select, train, supervise, inspire and 
compensate his salesmen. It is a 
coach’s job to select, train, supervise 
and inspire his football players. Some 
coaches, if Dame Rumor is right, also 
consider it their job to compensate 
them, but Rockne wasn’t that kind of 
a coach. 

It was my privilege to know Rockne 
well and to know something at least 
of the methods he employed in devel- 
oping the champion Notre Dame 
teams. My extreme admiration for 
him is best shown by the fact that at 
the time of his death he occupied an 
important sales post with us and was 
destined to go far had he lived. It 
is my purpose to pass on to you the 
results of my study of Rockne’s meth- 
ods, showing their application to the 
sales field. 


Studebaker profits for 
the third quarter this 
year dropped only 9% 


fields who may with the right devel- 
opment far outshine those stars. Right 
now, today, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to attract men of great possi- 
bilities into the selling field. The 
time is ripe for the selecting of cham- 
pion sales material. 

Training—In the field of training, 
Rockne was superb and perhaps su- 
preme. He selected wisely but it was 
his proficiency in teaching that made 
it possible for him to take a conglom- 
erate aggregation of Americans, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Belgians, Swedes and 
Irishmen, and year after year develop 
them into a great fighting Irish team. 

First of all he implanted in his men 
the attitude that they must have and 
hold toward their teammates. No 
prima donnas were wanted. The 
greatest player was valuable only so 
long as he functioned harmoniously 
as a member of the team. He used 
various devices to keep his boys in line, 
for the publicity given certain individ- 
ual players was enough to turn the 
head of a university president, let 
alone a college boy. Here is one of 


Selection—As a result of keen ob- 
servation and analysis, Rockne knew 
the mental and physical qualities 
needed in a good football player. He 
was less interested in past perform- 
ance than in potentialities. The swarm 
of boys who answered his call for 
spring practice knew that they would 
be judged by what they showed on 
the field rather than by their high 
school records. The boy who showed 
that he could think fast and run 
quickly, and who threw himself whole- 
heartedly into every play, had a far 
better chance for the squad than the 
boy who might display better tech- 
nique. Rockne was constantly uncov- 
ering talent. He picked George Gipp, 
the greatest of all Notre Dame play- 
ets, off the campus. Gipp had not in- 
tended to play football when he en- 
tered Notre Dame, but Rockne recog- 
nized his unusual natural talent and 
utged him to make a try for the team. 
Rockne knew the kind of body and 
brain and heart a football player had 
to have to make good. He was cred- 
ited with being lucky in the type of 
material he had available. It wasn’t 
luck, but a combination of knowledge, 
keenness and unfailing alertness. 

_Very vew sales managers have pre- 
cise knowledge of the mental, physi- 
cal and spiritual qualities they are 
looking for in salesmen. They spend 
too much time reading testimonials 
rather than checking for fundamentals. 

hey are still far more interested in 
star salesmen of competitors than in 
the potentialities of men in other 


from 1930 in spite of a 
45 per cent drop in sales 
—and net profit margin 


play for a touchdown with him. He 
demanded perfection. 

When it came to instruction in foot- 
ball technique, Rockne’s first insistence 
was on fundamentals. He lectured 
and lectured on blocking and tackling. 
On the field he drilled and drilled 
in blocking and tackling, and until 
the player had achieved perfection in 
these fundamentals he had no chance 
to make even the fifth team, let alone 
the first. 

Rockne’s insistence on fundamentals 
takes on added interest when one real- 
izes the extent of his knowledge of 
football science. It is not exaggerating 
to say that he knew all there was to 
know about football. He was the 
master strategist of the game, the dar- 
ing inventor of new plays and new 
types of plays. He was the cleverest 
coach in the game, but he placed his 
chief reliance on perfect blocking and 
tackling. 

Rockne’s demand for perfection in 
the fundamentals carried over into a 
similar demand for the perfection of 
detail in the execution of plays. The 
almost mechanical precision with 
which his Notre Dame teams executed 
one play after another was the result 
of thorough drilling. Every man was 
watched and every man had to do his 
part. Remember, every play called for 
a touchdown. If it didn’t succeed, some 


them described in Rockne’s own 
words: 

“A few years ago I began the prac- 
tice of putting up signs in the locker 
rooms where the boys had to read 
them. I put up a half-dozen signs, 
figuring that would impress certain 
things on their minds. One sign 
which applied in this particular case 
read, ‘Success is based on what a team 
does, not on how you look.’ The re- 
sult is I have not had much trouble 
along that line since. Now and then, 
of course, I may have to hang up that 
sign in an individual locker. When 
I do the boy will bring the sign back 
to me and say, ‘You got me all wrong, 
Coach.’ And I say, ‘Was that hanging 
in your locker? Oh, I beg your par- 
don.’ But it has its effect just the 
same.” 

Another question of attitude came 
in for great stress by Rockne in his 
training. He demanded that every 
Notre Dame play, other than a punt 
or play for position, be a play for a 
touchdown. Every man had his as- 
signment in every play and if each one 
handled it a touchdown resulted. 
Nothing less than this was satisfac- 
tory. Other coaches might be content 
with plays designed for five or ten 
yard gains, but he wasn’t. It was the 


increased, a _ striking 
example of efficiency 
in meeting conditions 


player or players had failed to carry 
out their assignment. Rockne knew 
who they were and why they failed. 
Listen to his own words as to the anal- 
ysis to which his plays were sub- 
jected. It appeared in a letter he wrote 
to Studebaker sales managers. 

“Here is some inside stuff. The 
only reason we manage to win games 
is because we have worked and worked 
and worked to develop every man on 
the squad to his highest point of play- 
ing efficiency. 

“Out at Notre Dame we have our 
‘Control Plan’—only we call it our 
‘chart of play.’ If I had to coach 
football without it, I would probably 
quit coaching. This chart tells us 
everything we want to know about 
what happened in previous games— 
and shows us just where we can im- 
prove on the individual performance 
of every man. 

“How many times did Schwartz 
carry the ball? How many times did 

(Continued on page 295) 


By GEORGE L. 
WILLMAN 


Sales Counsel, Chicago 


(The really amazing number of com- 
panies that have made 1931 a busy, 
profitable year—in some cases, even a 
record-breaking year—is eloquent tes- 
timony that at least some salesmen 
have outfought conditions and proved 
themselves worthy of the finest things 
the word “salesman” implies. While 
these records were being made, other 
concerns in identical lines of business 
seemed to have stopped on dead cen- 
ter. What accounts for the difference 
—lack of leadership? Readers who 
missed the article referred to in Mr. 
Cairrington’s letter, which appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for August 22 
under the title ‘How Should a Presi- 
dent Talk to His Salesmen?” will find, 
quoted there, the letter which moved 
Mr. Carrington to take up lance and 
spear in defense of all salesmen who 
have had to buck depression condi- 
tions in the field. The two letters 
printed here express unusually inter- 
esting contrasts in point of view. It 
happened that they came to the 
editor's desk in the same mail.—THE 
EDITORS.) 


ECENTLY the sales experience 
R« Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia came to my attention. 
They sell in every part of the 
United States through about 4,000 
women. Men have been completely 


eliminated from the home canvass and 


*SALES MANAGEMENT has asked Mr. 
Willman to tell the story of the Compton 
selling plan in an article. 


Have Salesmen 
Gone Soft? 


are used only for industrial and educa- 
tional (with educational institutions) 
contacts. Out of the 4,000 listed 
agents about 800 really produce, and 
they do a most excellent job of pro- 
ducing.* 

Their experience embodies, I be- 
lieve, some interesting sidelights on 
getting business ainder present condi- 
tions. If their experience is any cri- 
terion, I believe it would be a good 
thing for about half the sales organ- 
izations in this country to fire their 
prosperity-spoiled, inefficient, lazy, un- 
intelligent and otherwise rotten sales- 
men and put on women to take their 
place. I am absolutely sick and tired 
of the kind of sales managers and 
salesmen that are going around telling 
each other “there is no business’ and 
otherwise waiting for the effortless 
days of 1925-1929 to return. I think 
it is a blessing to this country that 
those days and the kind of business 
men they bred are gone forever. 

Compton’s young women will take 
a depression-ridden town, go from 
house to house and dig up a good 
business where the citizens are sup- 
posed to be on the dole, or at the mercy 
of the charitably inclined. Here is a 
country with banks so full of money 
they can hardly close the doors, with 
120 million people eating, drinking, 
going to football games by the thou- 
sands at $4 a seat, crowding the movie 
houses to overflowing, bulging out the 
sides of big department stores to buy 
goods, and yet we have the soft- 
muscled and soft-headed business suc- 
cesses of 1929 wondering when pros- 
perity will come back. Magazines 
like yours wisely cater to those con- 
stituents and admit that business is 
hard to get and it takes supermen with 
super-plans to get it. Why don’t you 
rise up on your hind legs and throw 
out your front feet and smack some 
of these lazy loafers down with some 


Yes! 


Says Willman 


real facts, and stop petting and cod- 
dling them? 

When I was a boy on a farm, we 
used to raise chickens, and as long as 
the corn lasted we spoiled them, and 
when the corn played out you know 
that those darned hens wouldn't for 
the life of them go out and scratch 
for an angleworm like they used to— 
we actually had to take a fork and go 
out and dig worms for them so they 
wouldn’t starve to death. Of course 
we needed eggs, and hens must have 
some fat on them to make good stew, 
so perhaps, after all, you will have to 
keep on using the old fork and dig 
angleworms for the spoiled salesmen. 

P.S.: Speaking of prosperity, the 
story is told that after placing a two- 
inch ad in the Chicago Tribune, ad- 
vertising ladies’ handbags at $2.95 
each, the Marshall Field store sold 
$65,000 worth of these bags during 
the sale. 


The Pair of Letters Printed Here Came 
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The country’s full of 
money and carloads of 
orders are waiting for 
salesmen with the energy 
and fighting spirit neces- 
sary to dig ’em out. Be- 
cause orders came so 
easily in boom years the 
men have lost all concep- 
tion of the meaning of 
real work. They are 
spoiled and lazy. So de- 
clares Mr. Willman. 


By GEORGE 
D. CARRINGTON 


Sales Manager, Western Metal 
Specialty Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GAIN I must read that letter 
of Mr. Davey’s to his repre- 


sentatives (see SM Aug. 22). 

I find it again in the October 
number of the Hardware Age. Every 
time I read it, it is a challenge to 
speak out for the salesmen who have 
fought this year as men have never 
fought before for business. 

President and sales executives—and 
others who have not been “‘‘at the 
front’"—may like Mr. Davey’s letter. 
I do not like it because so far as my 
experience goes with my own sales- 
men and with other salesmen I know 
and have seen, these men—every last 
one of them—have worked desperately 
for orders . . . desperately and intel- 
ligently. Do you think a man whose 
very existence depends on his sales is 
going to be “‘afraid to ask for an or- 
der” or to make calls “half-hearted- 
ly"? Is he going to fail in his part 
when the food for his family is in 
the balance? 

Mr. Hahn says they “‘shy at buyers’ ; 
that they have a “thoroughly whipped 
attitude.” No such salesman has vis- 
‘ted me this whole year. The opposite 
has been true. I have been out with 


a 


No! 


Says Carrington 


my salesmen; [ have fought the battles 
with them. I have seen big orders go 
down time after time—after days of 
work on them—after all known meth- 
ods of selling were brought to bear. 
They went down to defeat because 
there were no adequate funds to use 
in buying and the lack was not theo- 
retical or hysterical. It was exact; the 
cold figures showed it. 

Go to the Kansas farmer whose 
year’s labor is a pile of wheat lying 
on the ground, worth less than the cost 
of threshing. Sell that farmer some- 
thing. Go to it, Mr. Hahn or Mr. 
Davey! Let’s see you do it. 

The Wisconsin tobacco growers, the 
dairy farmers—getting less for their 
products than the cost of production 
—all need and want various articles of 
farm machinery. They are willing and 
ready to buy as soon as they can see 
their way clear to pay for what they 


Times are hard and the 
depression is real. Sales- 
men have made a gallant 
fight. They are neither 
lily-livered nor chicken- 
hearted. They are work- 
ing harder than they 
have ever worked be- 
fore. Salesmen deserve 
credit and praise — not 
criticism for their fail- 
ure to produce. So avers 
Mr. Carrington. 


buy. Try to sell them something be- 
yond necessities! Try the Georgia 
peach growers! Investigate the condi- 
tion of the school districts of Ala- 
bama; see if the $15,000,000 indebt- 
edness and no funds is psychological 
or real. 

True, a salesman is licked before he 
starts if his attitude is one of despair 
and defeatism . . . but I submit that 
he has had sufficient to contend with 
to take the morale out of any one and 
still he fights. I defy any sales edi- 
torial writer or anyone to go out and 
do more than the country’s salesmen 
have done. 

These ballyhoo trumpet blowers are 
maddening! They have never seen a 
real salesman do real work. Some of 
us have. We have seen him work and 
sell—fight and win—pile up credits 
to his accounts—make his company 
owe him five, seven, eight, ten, seven- 
teen thousand dollars! These same 
salesmen are working harder than ever 
before. They are denying themselves 
of all things but necessities. They go 
by day and far into the night. They 
have driven and striven like warriors 
—but many of the best of them have 
barely made a living. 

Buying is not apparent; orders are not 
being given; there is a money short- 
age that is real. Why not recognize 
a fact and let it be impressed upon 
the hearts and minds of sales man- 
agers and writers so that it will be 
revealed in a more sympathetic atti- 
tude toward salesmen? 


to the Editor’s Desk in the Same Mail 
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HE standard of living of the 

American people, while it 

climbs _ steadily, nevertheless 

presents a fairly stable picture 
when considered at any given mo- 
ment. By that I mean that expen- 
ditures by the family for automobiles 
and furniture, as well as for food, 
housing and clothing, are accepted as 
essential expenditures, necessary to 
maintain the standard of living. This 
is important when we attempt to 
measure the expenditures of a certain 
community against the spendable in- 
come of that community, in an en- 
deavor to determine what, if any, sur- 
plus is available for which sales man- 
agers may fight. 

We must assume that any spendable 
surplus of income is over and above 
customary expenditures, and that sales 
efforts to capture such surplus must be 
based on appeals strong enough to 
make the average family spend what 
it many consider a reserve, a financial 
anchor to windward. 

My purpose in this article is not to 
suggest such sales methods, but to in- 
dicate a method for measuring the 
spendable surplus, based on a consid- 
eration of population figures, the cen- 
sus of retail distribution, and the sta- 
tistical method employed by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT in computing per cap- 
ita spendable income by counties of 
the United States.* 

For the purpose in hand I have se- 
lected Detroit, because the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor has made there comparatively 
recent studies of the expenditures of 
average workingmen’s families, which 
are very enlightening. 

The preliminary report of retail dis- 
tribution in Detroit shows total sales 
of $882,086,767 for the eight conven- 
tional groups set up by the Census 
Bureau, including the “All other 
stores” group. To obtain a per capita 
expenditure for each group I have used 
the population figure for the Detroit 
shopping area, 1,889,000, given in 
‘Population and its Distribution,” by 
J. Walter Thompson Company. To 


* Mr. Wilson refers to the study made last 
po and presented as Section I of the Mar- 
ets and Media Reference Number, issued 
September 27, 1930, entitled ‘‘Sales Manage- 
ment Measure of Buying Power.’’ This year the 
same study, brought up-to-date in figures and 
embodying the 1930 census returns, was pub- 
lished as a supplement to the regular magazine 
with the title ‘“‘Survey of Spending Power,’’ 
under date of October 31, 1931. 


Surplus Spendable Income—A 
Target for Sales Managers 


BY ©. & WiLsevn 


Chief, Business Research Section, Marketing Service Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


“Ford” Automobile Factory Workingmen’s Families’ 
Expenditures (1929) 
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. . .. $1,719.83 (average expenses per 


family in 1929.) 


use the population figure for Detroit 
would be to give too much weight 
to per capita expenditures, as the en- 
tire shopping population of the city 
proper and surrounding territory are 
responsible for sales which are cred- 
ited in the census of distribution to 
Detroit alone. 

The summary for the various com. 
modity groups is as follows: 


Toral Per Capita 
Expenditure — Expenditure 
Food group .... $194,579,000 $103 
General merchan- 
dise group .... 158,810,000 84 
Automotive group 154,956,000 81 
Apparel group .. 95,422,000 50 
Lumber and build- 
ing group ..... 61,145,000 32 
Restaurants: and 
eating places... 53,722,000 28 
Furniture and 
household group 40,403,000 21 
All other stores. 123,049,000 65 


$882,086,000 $464 


The second column, of course, is 
the average expenditure by every man, 
woman and child in the Detroit shop- 
ping area for these various groups of 
commodities. Turning to the survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, we find some difficulty in making 
comparisons because the classifications 
of expenditures are different from 
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those used by the Census Bureau. (Sec 
accompanying table.) 

It is remarkable that although our 
per capita expenditure for all com- 
modity groups (the total of the last 
column in the first tabulation) is $464, 
and the total expenditure for the in- 
dividual member of the workingman’s 
family is $382, there is a close corre- 
spondence on some items. For ex- 
ample, our retail census figure shows 
that the per capita expenditure for the 
apparel group was $50, the amount 
obtained by applying the labor per- 
centage of 12.2 per cent (expenditure 
for clothing) to the labor family ex- 
penditure of $382 per person gives 
us $46. 

An even closer correspondence 1s 
discovered between the census pet cap- 
ita expenditure of $21 for ‘Furniture 
and household” and $19.86 per capita 
expenditure in the labor study, ob- 
tained by applying the percentage of 
5.2 to the $382 per capita total ex- 
penditure. 

If we add the percentages estab- 
lished in the Labor Bureau's survey 
for food, clothing, furniture and house 
furnishings, cleaning supplies and 
miscellaneous, we get 60.9 per cent 

(Continued on page 292) 
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PhotoReflex Studio 
Carl Byoir, publisher of the Havana 
Post and the Havana Evening Tele- 
gram 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 16- 
17-18.—The men who attended the 
meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, held in Washing- 
ton the first half of this week, 
whether members or guests, certainly 
heard a number of things which pro- 
vide valuable food for thought and 
action. 

At the open meeting of the first day, 
Dr. Virgil Jordan, economist of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., began the session with a discus- 
sion of the present economic situation. 
His chief prognostications, premised 
on the data he reviewed, were these: 
The next Congress is likely to prove 
the most inflationary Congress since 
the period of the war. Commodity 
prices for some time are likely to be 
subject to rapid changes up and down, 
but apparently the bottom of the 
price trend in commodities has been 
reached. The volume of business 
transacted within the borders of the 
United States alone is sufficiently 
great to make us in a commercial 
sense largely independent of foreign 
business as a governing factor in our 
prosperity. Most of the basic factors 
indicate that we are nearing or have 
actually reached the bottom of the 
general depression and that the up- 
ward swing is at hand or not far dis- 
tant. Wages will move up with fair 
rapidity as soon as the volume of 
business activity increases. Wage re- 
ductions as a whole have not equaled 
the decreased cost in retail prices. 
The return to more prosperous con- 
ditions will not be national on the 
simultaneous basis, but will be local 
and spotted, gradually working into a 
national picture. 


Advertisers Declare War 


on Business Depression; 
Approve Byoir Project 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, founder and first 
president of the ANA, followed with 
a talk entitled “What Progress in Ad- 
vertising Since 1921." It was a most 
pungent address in spots, stressing 
some of the errors and weaknesses of 
advertising rather than exclusively ex- 
tolling its progress. The chief point 
made by Mr. Lewis was that advertis- 
ing has grown out of the era of art 
for art’s sake, literature for words’ 
sake and typography for type’s sake, 
into a full realization of its responsi- 
bility to sell merchandise. The fact 
that modern advertising is largely 
premised on scientific research with 
respect to products, markets and sales 
appeal, Mr. Lewis believes, not only 
constitutes its greatest record of prog- 
ress, but also its greatest assurance of 
a successful and ever greater future in 
American and world commerce. 

Carl Byoir, publisher of the Havana 
Post and Havana Evening Telegram, 
and wartime associate chairman of the 
Government Committee on Public In- 
formation, then delivered what was 
probably the most outstanding con- 
tribution of thought made at the meet- 
ing. His talk, entitled ‘‘Accelerating 
the Return to Prosperity,” dealt with 
a recently conceived plan (already en- 
dorsed by the ANA, bankers, econo- 
mists and business men) to change the 
public state of mind from one of pessi- 
mism and ignorance to one of under- 
standing, courage and action, thereby 
increasing employment and_stimulat- 
ing profitable business. It is a plan 
full of practicability and deserving 
of whole-hearted cooperation on the 
part of the business men of the coun- 
try. He said, in part: 

“The weakness of our situation today 
lies directly in the fact that we scem 
to think that we can get people to 
do what they ought to do simply by 
telling them that it ought to be done. 
During the war we did not raise our 
army simply by publishing the fact 
that a law had been passed and that 
there was a legal obligation to register. 
We did not sell twenty-one billion 
dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds simply 
by telling the people of this country 
that the government needed money. 


We did not get the American people 
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to decrease their consumption of es- 
sential foods in order that we might 
feed the Allies simply by telling them 
that it had to be done. All of these 
things and a hundred others equally 
important were achieved by organized 
and persistent effort. 

“One indisputable economic truth 
stands out above all this fog and con- 
fusion. The United States of America 
is still the richest country in the world. 
We have the greatest per capita 
wealth of any country in the world, 
and money in savings banks has 
reached an unprecedented peak. Why 
then do we seem to be poor? Because 
we are afraid. The man who has a 
job is afraid to spend his wages be- 
cause he fears that he may be the next 
to join the great army of unemployed. 
The merchant is afraid to order goods 
because he is afraid that he may not 
be able to meet his obligations. The 
banker is afraid to lend money to 
merchants and manufacturers because 
he is afraid that the fear of his de- 
positors may cause them to come and 
ask for their money. 

“We are blaming this depression upon 
everybody and everything but our- 
selves as individuals. Let’s start this 
job at home—in the American home. 
It’s still sound. Talk to the ordinary 
man in the street and he will tell you, 
‘If Washington doesn’t do something 
soon it will be too late.” If you ask 
him why he doesn’t do something he'll 
reply, “What can I do?’ 

“There are millions of such men wait- 
ing for someone to tell them what they 
can do as individuals to end this de- 
pression. The men in the street are 
merely waiting for leadership, for 
marching orders, for a great mobiliza- 
tion which can and must be brought 
about by a concentrated effort by us, 
by the advertising and publishing 
forces of the nation. 

“The plan contemplates organization 
along the same lines as in the war 
emergency. There will be a general 
chairman who will be assisted by the 
chairmen of the respective divisions. 
This gives you organization in every 
major channel for carrying a message 
to all of the people of America. 
“There would not need to be any 
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You ac- 


selection of these chairmen. 
cept the present leaderships set up by 


these groups themselves. Let us take, 
for example, the Division of Adver- 
tising: The chairman of this division 
would be Mr. Gilbert T. Hodges, 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. The chairman of 
the National Advertisers section 
would be Lee H. Bristol, president of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. The other section chairmen 
will be representatives of the adver- 
tising departments of the newspapers, 
of the Periodical Publishers Associa- 
tion, of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, of the League of Advertising 
Women, of the Six Point League, 
the Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, of the Associated Business 
Papers, of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association, and all other national or- 
ganizations dealing with advertising. 
The local committees will include the 
president of the local advertising club, 
newspaper publishers, radio station 
managers, presidents of local Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions clubs, and leading 
bankers, industrialists and retailers. 


“Immediately upon the organization ot 
this group, a request would be sent 
out to all daily newspapers in the 
United States asking their cooperation 
to the extent of using a four-inch 
double column box at top of page 1 
every day for the probable six months’ 
duration of the campaign so that mes- 
sages of the central headquarters can 
be delivered on the front page of 
every newspaper every day to secure 
organized public buying. Plans would 
be worked out with the radio chains 
to carry talks on the various drives 
simultaneously, either or both through 
the use of their own sustaining pro- 
grams or by time allotted to the or- 
ganization from advertisers’ programs. 
“A call would be sent out for the 
75,000 four-minute men who served 
during the war so that inspirational 
messages could be delivered every 
week in every motion picture theatre 
in every town and village in the United 
States. 

“Feature and picture services could 
furnish their newspaper clients with 
special features, graphically illustrating 
the enormous wealth of the country 
and other features calculated to rein- 
spire confidence to start public buying. 
“The motion picture reel editors 
would handle such mass activities as 
they would consider news. 

“With -this basic organization com- 
pleted, the whole campaign would be 
based upon the idea that no commit- 
tee, no One group or no organization 
can solve the present economic situa- 
tion, but that every business man, 
every employer and employe in the 


country must become an active member 
of the association. 

“The organizers of this plan believe 
that there will be a tremendous re- 
sponse to all of these efforts once the 
people of the United States are con- 
vinced that everyone is cooperating. If 
there is any doubt in your mind as 
to whether people will do the things 
asked of them, just ask yourself the 
following questions: 

“Would you on a given date buy a 
suit of clothes if you knew that on 
the same date five million other people 
would do the same thing and that it 
would result in the employment of 
over 100,000 mcn in the cloth and 
clothing trades alone? 

“Would you, no matter what the pres- 
ent state of your business, on a given 
date volunteer to employ one man if 
you knew that by so doing you could 
secure the employment of three 
million men now out of work? 


“The answer is, of course, you would, 
and the further answer is that there 
are several million people just like 
you in the United States.” 

The first part of the Monday after- 
noon session, presided over by Stuart 
Peabody, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Borden Company, 
dwelt with great emphasis on reduc- 
tions in rates by magazines and news- 
papers. Lee H. Bristol, vice-president 
of the Bristol-Myers Company and 
president of the ANA, discussed this 
subject from the advertiser's point of 
view, and Thomas L. L. Ryan, -presi- 
dent of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., discussed 
it from the advertising agent’s. 

Both speakers made it entirely clear 
that most advertisers expect rate re- 
ductions in magazines, newspapers, 
etc., which are in keeping with price 
reductions in the commodity and 
virtually all industrial fields. 

Neither speaker in any way sought to 
criticize Or usurp the publishers’ pre- 
rogative to exercise individual judg- 
ments as to the wisest policy to pursuc. 
On the other hand, both dwelt at 
length on the bigger advertising job 
which must be done with fewer dol- 
lars when gross sales and the unit 
ptice of the products advertised are 
so greatly reduced. By implication, 
and to some extent by example, both 
of the speakers intimated that much 
advertising is being bought today not 
on the basis of arbitrary demands by 
the buyers of space, but on the basis 
of selecting those media which seem 
to offer the greatest value as measured 
in terms of the dollar. 

Both men made it entirely clear that 
they do not believe the rate question 
is one which should involve friction 
between publishers and advertisers or 
agents, but rather a situation in which 


both should cooperate to find the most 
practical solutions based upon the 
premise that advertisers are dependent 
in large measure for their success upon 
the publishers, and that publishers, 
for their success, are dependent in 
large measure upon advertisers. Both 
stressed the importance of eliminating 
forced circulation obtained from rela- 
tively unproductive readers at exces- 
sively high cost. 

The day’s speaking program closed 
with a talk by Stewart D. Cowan, pres- 
ident of Cowan & Dengler. He spoke 
on “Concrete Results from Testing 
Advertising’ and illustrated his talk 
with many charts, quotations and spe- 
cific data. 

Tuesday’s session was closed to the 
press in the morning. At the general 
session Daniel P. Woolley, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising of the 
Standard Brands, Inc., talked on 
‘How to Get Advertising Ideas Across 
to Your Salesmen,” and R. D. Keim, 
general sales manager of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, took as his subject ‘‘Intro- 
ducing a New Product in These 
Times.” 

At the luncheon meeting Paul B. 
West, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion division of National 
Carbon Company, Inc., talked on 
“What the National Advertiser Must 
Do to Correct Circulation Evils.” 


During the afternoon group meetings 
were held devoted to such subjects as 
industrial, export, direct mail, dealer 
problems, food, drugs and radio. 
At the Wednesday morning session, 
also a closed meeting, Billy B. Van, 
president of the Pine Tree Products 
Company, Inc., talked on ‘Building a 
Business by Taking One Territory at 
a Time.” Charles L. Low, president 
of Charles L. Low, Inc., talked on 
“The Proper Sense of Proportion in 
the Use of Advertising,” and Fred- 
erick E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, took as his sub- 
ject “What Agricultural Prosperity 
Means to the National Advertiser.’ 
Lee H. Bristol was re-clected president 
of the organization. Vice-presidents re- 
elected are Stuart Peabody, of the Bor- 
den Company; W. A. Grove, of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., and P. J. Kelly, of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 
Bernard Lichtenberg, of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, was made chair- 
man of the executive committee. Di- 
rectors chosen are Bennett Chapple, 
American Rolling Mills Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; Paul B. West, Na- 
tional Carbon Company, New York; 
William B. Griffin, William Rogers 
Manufacturing Company, Meriden, 
Conn., and W. L. Schaeffer, National 
Tubing Company, Pittsburgh. 
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ALES executives believe almost 
unanimously that general rate 
reductions by hotels at this time 
—even at the risk of temporary 

loss to the hotels—would be an im- 
portant factor in stimulating business 
recovery by enabling companies to put 
more men on the road. As other 
businesses improved, they argue, the 
hotels would profit by it. 

These executives are inclined to 
favor hotels who make reductions 
now, and these hotels, undoubtedly, 
would remain in their favor after 
rates generally have been stabilized at 
lower levels. 

In spite of the fact that their sales 
volume continues about 18 per cent 
below 1930 levels, the majority of 
hotels, however, with the backing of 
the American Hotel Association, still 
refuse to reduce rates. 

Thomas D. Green of New York, 
president and executive director of 
the association, gives a lot of reasons 
for it—among them: 


That the rates in 1929, at the height of 
prosperity, were substantially unchanged 
from those which ruled in the 1921 de- 
pression ; 

That hotel operating costs have not de- 
clined materially (‘‘even in food there 
have been little or no reductions in the 


Thomas D. Green, now president 
and executive director of the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association, backer of 
the hotels (greatly in the majority) 
which are refusing to reduce rates. 


Hotels’ Refusal to Reduce Rates 
Hurts Their Business, and Others 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


de luxe grades of which hotels are the 
heaviest purchasers’) ; 

That fixed expenses—taxes, interest, 
obsolescence, deterioration—go right along 
on the same levels, in good time or bad; 

That payrolls remain relatively constant, 
and that even a 10 per cent reduction in 
salaries would save only three cents of the 
guest’s dollar; 

That “past experience teaches that it is 
hard to readjust rates upward and _ that 
reductions made under pressure are dif- 
ficult to recover.” 

Without disputing the accuracy of 
Mr. Green’s observations, the vice- 
president and sales manager of a New 
England manufacturing company has 
discovered, in a nation-wide survey of 
the situation, that an increasing num- 
ber of hotels are finding it to their 
advantage to reduce rates—not only in 
the restaurants but for the sample and 
bedrooms as well. In fact, nearly 
two-fifths of all the hotels which re- 
plied to this executive’s questionnaire 
have made substantial reductions in 
the last two years. 

Notable in this list is the United 
Hotels Company of America, operat- 
ing the Roosevelt, New York, the 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, the 
Olympic, Seattle, the President, Kan- 
sas City, and thirteen others through- 
out the country, whose rates have 
declined 20 per cent. 

The La Salle, Chicago, has reduced 
all rooms to $2.50 a day each, and 
the Jung, New Orleans, has estab- 
lished rates of $2.50 for commercial 
travelers. The Shelton, New York, 
has lopped off fifty cents to $1 a 
room; the Biltmore, Los Angeles, has 
made cuts of $1 to $2; the Sinton, 
Cincinnati, from fifty cents to $2; the 
Ryan, St. Paul, and the Sir Walter, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, each $1 to 
$2; the Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, and the Plankinton, Mil- 
waukee, each fifty cents, and the 
Winthrop, Tacoma, 10 per cent. 

Among others which have made re- 
ductions of varying amounts—and in 
some cases twice or more since 1929 
—are: 

The Dinkler Hotels Company, Atlanta. 
The Emerson, Baltimore. 

The Washington-Youree, Shreveport. 
The Baker Hotels, operating the 

Baker, Dallas and eight other Texas 

units. 

The New Washington, Seattle. 
The Brown Palace, Denver. 
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Frank A. Dudley, former president 
of the American Hotel Association, 
now head of the United Hotels 
Company of America, operator of 
seventeen hotels whose rates have 
been lowered 20 per cent. 


The Deming, Terre Haute. 

The Hermitage, Nashville. 

The Bond, Hartford. 

The Roosevelt, New Orleans. 
The Deschler-Wallick, Columbus. 
The Sacramento, Sacramento. 
The Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 


At the head of the list of hotels 
which have refused to make reduc- 
tions, the sales executive continued, in 
outlining his findings for SALES 
MANAGEMENT, is the Hotels Statler 
Company, operating the Pennsylvania, 
New York, and units in Boston, Buf- 
falo (two), Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis. 

In an address a short time ago be- 
fore the New York State Hotel Asso- 
ciation, Frank A. McKowne, president 
of the Hotels Statler Company and of 
the Hotel Association of New York 
City, advised: “If in the immediate 
past you have had fair rates on yout 
rooms, you should maintain them 
now. Generally speaking, the costs 
which determine rates have not been 
lowered, so you are not justified in 
offering reduced rates. If you cut 
your room rates your competitor un 
doubtedly will meet the cut.” 

And picking up where Mr. Mc 
Kowne left off, Mr. Green added: 
“By the time competitive slashes hit 

(Continued on page 292) 
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How a refrigerator manufacturer 


holds regular country-wide sales conferences 


BY TELEPHONE 


Tue Kelvinator Corporation is successfully cutting 
sales costs by maintaining personal contacts regu- 
larly with its sales representatives in all parts of 
the country .. . dy telephone. Its profits in the last 
fiscal year increased 31 per cent. 

The president says: ‘The increase in profits is 
the result of lower selling costs and increased econ- 
omy. These factors of economy and efficiency are 
combined in your service and account for our liberal 
use of the telephone.”’ 

The telephone sales conferences are held Friday 
afternoons, each district manager calling in at a 
certain time. Telephones in the Detroit headquarters 
are so arranged that the chief sales executives are on 
the line at the same time. General discussions are 
thus held as easily as though all the men were face 
to face. Problems are considered from every angle. 
Decisions are given promptly. In minutes, the 
executives have a complete picture of how their 
entire organization is functioning. 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


se < 
=< Ss 
% &y) 


The field representutive 
may be thousands of 
miles away, but confer- 
ences with executives are held as readily 
as though he were in the home office. 


Using Long Distance is an investment that pays 
big dividends in time saved and results achieved. 
Typical station-to-station day rates: Indianapolis to 
Louisville, 65c; New York to Cleveland, $1.80; 
Portland, Ore. to San Francisco, $3.45; Philadelphia 
to New Orleans, $4. 

The Bell System has developed a Telephone Plan of 
Market Coverage to help its customers increase their busi- 
ness and cut costs. An experienced telephone representa- 
tive will gladly custom-fit its features to the specific needs 
of your company. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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“Supreme” U.S. Council 
Proposed by Harriman 
to Stabilize Business 


New YorK—Establishment of a Na- 
tional Economic Council, functioning 
in an advisory rather than an execu- 
tive capacity, supported by business 
but cooperating closely with the 
government, and chosen by fifty rep- 
resentatives of industry, labor, the 
professions and agriculture, was urged 
by Henry I. Harriman, of Boston— 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Continuity of Business and Employ- 
ment, of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce—in an address before 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
here November 19. 

Mr. Harriman’s address was based 
largely on the nation-wide investiga- 
tions of the committee—although it 
embodied not the committee’s but his 
personal conclusions. 

Admitting that “‘business cycles are the 
unavoidable results of human nature,”’ 
and that “depressions in moderation 
undoubtedly serve a useful purpose” 
in leading to ‘‘economy, to thrift and 
to the prevention of waste,” Mr. Har- 
riman believed that, ‘carried to the 
extreme, they become disasters of the 
first magnitude. 

“Every effort should be made, there- 
fore, to prevent the intensity of great 
depressions such as occurred in '73, 
93 and in ’29. 

“Factors which will aid,” Mr. Harri- 
man said, ‘“‘are the revision of our 
anti-trust laws, now obsolete and out- 
worn, the creation of a National 
Economic Council, the balancing of 
production and consumption in agri- 
culture, the correction of banking 
evils which have been shown to exist, 
the gradual shortening of the hours 
of labor with the advent of increased 
productive capacity, the betterment of 
international relations and the preven- 
tion of war. 

“Having put business on a reasonably 
profitable basis, we must place upon 
business the responsibility for setting 
up reserves to tide over periods of 
unemployment and to assure men 
against economic want and suffering 
because of sickness, accident, or old 
age.” 

Mr. Harriman is chairman of the 
Board of Public Trustees, Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company; president of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and vice-chairman of the New Eng- 
land Power Association. 


Card System Company 
a five-year guarantee on 


Cuicaco Acme 
has imaugurated 
its equipment. 


Oldest Grocery Store 
Sells Frosted Foods 


BosToN—The oldest grocery store in 
the United States has taken on one 
of the most modern developments in 
food merchandising. 

In the 135-year-old building at 741 
Center Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
a Frosted foods display case has been 
installed by Bird’s-eye Packing Com- 
pany, affiliate of General Food Cor- 
poration. 


Several years ago the claims of this 
store to being the oldest living retail 
grocery were affirmed by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
The store was started in 1796 by 
Ebenezer Seaver and remained in the 
Seaver family for 135 years. Lately 
it was acquired by J. V. Daly and 
John A. Craven from 84-year-old 
Fred Seaver, grandson of the founder. 
Many of the original bins still are in 
the store, which proudly proclaims its 
age in the sign above its door. 


Detroir—Willis C. Brown, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales of Warner 
Aircraft Corpor-tion and more recently 
director of sales and service for Conti- 
nental Aircraft Engine Company, here, has 
gone to Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he will 
organize a company to sell Continental 
industrial engines, and mechanical and 
electrical specialties for the oil fields. 


Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
Henry I. Harriman 


Marmon Appoints Rogers. 
Sales Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS—A. J. Rogers, former- 
ly advertising manager, has been 
elected a director and appointed vice- 
president, in charge of sales of the 
Marmon Motor Company here. 
“There are no other sales executive 
changes,” Mr. Rogers told this mag- 
azine, ‘‘and the only sales policy ad- 
dition is harder work.” 

Mr. Rogers succeeds George C. Ten- 
ney, resigned. Sam V. Harding con- 
tinues as sales manager. 

Marmon will celebrate next year its 
thirtieth anniversary in the automobile 
industry and the eighty-first year of its 
organization. 


. . . ” 
“Training Driver-Salesmen 
New YorK—The Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has just published the re- 
sults of an investigation of a number ot 
companies employing driver-salesmen—™ 
the food, ice, laundry, coal, beverage, meat 
dairy and baking industries—under the 
title of “Training Driver-Salesmen.” 
Mr. CLEMENS, Micu.—Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, has placed an order for 
4,000 units with Copeland Products, Inc. 
here, manufacturer of electric refrigeration 
equipment. 
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Radiotron, Cunningham 
Unify Sales Direction 
under G. C. Osborn 


Harrison, N. J.—RCA_ Radiotron 
Company, Inc., and E. T. Cunning- 
ham, Inc., radio tube affiliates of Radio 
Corporation of America, have unified 
their sales direction under George C. 
Osborn, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Radiotron Company, who will 
hold this position with both divisions. 
The products, competitive in price, 
will continue to be sold under their 
own names through their present dis- 
tributor and dealer organizations and 
advertised in separate campaigns, but 
the sales forces will be united. 

“Our experience with test sales activ- 
ities has indicated that the radio tube 
business of the country could be dou- 
bled by the proper application of 
proved sales methods,” G. K. Throck- 
morton, president of the Cunningham 
company, explained. ‘The result of 
these studies was the recommendation 
by the sales executives of both com- 
panies that certain sales activities 
should be unified so that our com- 
bined forces shall be working for the 
accomplishment of a common objec- 
tive.” 

Under the new plan Meade Brunet be- 
comes eastern sales manager for both 
companies at New York City; M. F. 
Burns, central sales manager at Chi- 
cago, and F. H. Larrabee, western, at 
Kansas City. 


Brooks Brothers Take 
Stand Against “Price 
Regardless of Value” 


PHILADELPHIA—‘“With all due con- 
sideration to the generally lower prices 
of today in practically all commodi- 
ties, there is an irreducible limit be- 
yond which nothing of worth can be 
produced,” the Brooks Brothers Com- 
pany here, maker of upholstery fabrics 
and hangings, told its trade in a letter 
this week. 

“This hysterical epidemic of ‘price re- 
gardless of value’ has not only en- 
gulfed the furniture manufacturers, 
but is destroying the very heart of up- 
holstery manufacturing,” the letter 
continued. 

“It is our intention, for your pro- 
tection as well as ours, to stand pat 
on quality, rather than revert our crea- 
tive business of producing fine fabrics 
to a ‘churning’ process in order to 
peddle the poorest quality we can 
make to meet the prices demanded for 
the poorest kind of furniture the in- 
dustry has ever produced.” 


George C. Osborn 


More Government Aid 
to American Concerns 
Distributing Abroad 


WASHINGTON—In the face of a gen- 
eral decline in world trade, a new 
high record in foreign-trade promo- 
tion was established in the last fiscal 
year by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Frederick M. Feiker, 
director, reported this week in an in- 
teresting resume of the year’s work. 
Various American exporters have tre- 
ported additional business amounting 
to $58,000,000, an increase of 13 per 
cent over the corresponding figure for 
1930, largely as a result of the Bu- 
reau’s aid, Mr. Feiker added. 

Among specific services rendered by 
the Bureau, he cited, were the aiding 
of sales of Alabama lumber in Brazil; 
of California dried fruits in China; 
Connecticut hardware in Chile; Min- 
nesota stoves in Czechoslovakia; Ohio 
stump-pullers in Rumania; Pennsyl- 
vania oils in Spain; Illinois radios in 
Egypt; Massachusetts shoes in Tur- 
key, and New York wallboard in Aus- 
tralia. 

In the current fiscal year more than 
17,000 reports on foreign markets— 
an increase of 1,000 over 1930—were 
prepared, and the Bureau sent out 
47,000 information letters to Amer- 
ican concerns, as compared with 40,- 
000 in 1930. 

Domestic branch offices were opened 
in the current year at Charleston, 
South Carolina; El Paso and Salt Lake 
City, making a total of thirty-four now 
in this country. 


Dartnell Moves N. Y. Office 
New ‘YorK—Dartnell Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has moved its New York office to 
400 Madison Avenue. 


First National Stores 
Invade New York; 
May Get Bohack 


New YorK—The H. C. Bohack Com- 
pany, operating some 700 grocery 
stores on Long Island, and the only 
one among the larger grocery chains 
in the United States to report an in- 
crease in dollar sales volume this year, 
will be acquired soon either by First 
National Stores, Inc., Boston, or the 
American Stores Company, Philadel- 
phia, SALES MANAGEMENT learned 
this week. 

Either merger may be a step toward 
the establishment of a new “‘super- 
chain” (SM August 1, 1931) which 
is being discussed by financial inter- 
ests, to rival the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, in scope and 
volume. 

With the death in September of H. 
C. Bohack, founder and president of 
the Bohack company, and the resigna- 
tion last summer of Frank L. Parsloe, 
controller and for several years man- 
aging head of the chain, the operation 
has been in charge of a committee of 
executives and of Mr. Bohack’s heirs. 
It is believed that the heirs desire to 
sell the property. 

Although the dollar sales of the com- 
pany in the first ten months of the 
year were 10.2 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding period of 1930, 
they increased only 0.9 per cent in 
October. 

First National and American are 
among the strongest- of the regional 
grocery chains—the former having 
about 2,700 units, chiefly in Massa- 
chusetts, and the latter a similar num- 
ber, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. First National's 
annual volume is now about $105,- 
000,000, as compared with $140,000,- 
000 for American. Bohack’s volume 
is about $35,000,000. 

First National has just made its debut 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
with the establishment of units in 
New Rochelle and White Plains, in 
Westchester County. Because of 
“banker influence” an alliance between 
First National and Bohack is thought 
more probable than one between 
American and Bohack. 


Maytag Expands in West 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Seventy-five new sales 
outlets for Maytag washing machines are 
to be opened in the Coast area as a result 
of the consolidation of the Maytag Inter- 
mountain Company with the Maytag Pa- 
cific Company, which will have northwest- 
ern headquarters here. With seventy-five 
units already in operation, this will make 
a total of 150 stores in the west. 
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The NJAGAZINE 
that LCL R CSH jj Is 


r is the principal function of advertising to sell 
merchandise at a profit. 

Failure to do this, especially in times like these, 
means the difference between red ink and black 
for the manufacturer. 


A matchless reputation for getting results has 


made 1931 the fifth consecutive banner year for 
The American Weekly. 


Contrary to the record of most publications, 
this mighty magazine has chalked up substantial 
linage gains month after month throughout this 
so-called depression. 

This unique performance is due to the fact that 
astute advertisers, who insist that their advertising 
dollars get results in lean times as well as fat, have 
invested substantially in the advertising pages of 


The American Weekly. 


They have favored this magazine because careful 
investigation has convinced them that it offers 
advantages no other publication can duplicate. 

Here are some of these outstanding advantages: 


Through The American Weekly, the advertiser 
enters 5,500,000 homes located in the most pros- 
perous buying areas of the nation—double the 
number that can be reached through any other 
one publication. 

To this vast market he can display and sell his 
Wares on a giant color-page more than twice as 
large as any other magazine page, all at a cost of 
less than \%4 cent per family. 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


So varied is the editorial appeal of The American 
Weekly that it interests every member of the 
family—man, woman and child. 


That means the advertising is seen by more than 
a single individual in every home. 

A survey of its circulation shows that it covers 
the wealth of America like a blanket. 

The American Weekly dominates the urban 
markets by concentrating 70% ofits total circulation 
in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over. (1930. U. S. census figures.) 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 
two families 


In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 


. .. and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families 
in thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


gar 
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&,, Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
— November, 1931, establishes a record in 
hl volume of advertising linage and revenue for 
: ] = — any Novemberin the history of The American 
ie 


Weekly and adds to the record advertising 
volume already established for the year 1931. 


TH EANERICAN 


== [AWEBKLY 


Main Offices 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: PALMOLIVE Buipc., Carcaco . 
'I-250 GeneraL Motors Bupc., Detroit . 


. . § WintHrop Sguare, Boston .. . 
1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND . 


753 Bonnie Brag, Los ANGeLes . . . 222 Monapnock Bipe., San Francisco 


1or Maruietra St., ATLANTA . INTERNATIONAL Bipe., St. Lous 
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§5 National Advertisers 


Urge Newspapers Make 


Quantity Discounts 


New YorkK—A suggestion that pub- 
lishers offer national advertisers sub- 
stantial reductions or cash discounts 
for contracts of 10,000 lines or more; 
and an intimation that ‘‘150,000-line 
schedules for 1932 might be placed 
with publishers who offer outstanding 
values by quoting rates on a fair, 
sound principle,” were made this weck 
in a letter from Arthur Kudner, New 
York, president of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency, to the 
1,800 daily newspapers of the coun- 
try. 

The letter carried the endorsement of 
presidents of several clients of Erwin, 
Wasey: Colby M. Chester, Jr., of 
General Foods Corporation; P. W. 
Litchfield, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc.; W. J. McAneeny, 
Hudson Motor Car Company; R. R. 
Deupree, Proctor & Gamble Company, 
and S. Clay Williams, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. 

“The publishers of about 200 Ameri- 
can daily newspapers have whole- 
heartedly adopted the sliding scale 
principle of pricing,” Mr. Kudner ex- 
plained. “But while the prices to 
local advertisers are progressively re- 
duced, up to 50,000, 100,000, 500,- 
000, or even 1,000,000 lines, the best 
price offered to national advertisers 
stops at 5,000 or 10,000 lines! 

“And all the other 1,600 publishers 
offer similar sliding scale rates to local 
advertisers, but quote all national ad- 
vertisers only a single flat price! 

“Is this fair play? 

“Is it good business ? 

“On what principle can discrimina- 
tion be justified ? 

“What would you think if paper 
manufacturers offered newsprint to 
catalog printers, for example, at 
sliding scale rates running down to 
half an inflexible flat rate fixed for 
newspaper publishers ? 

“The soundest principle we can sug- 
gest,” Mr. Kudner concluded, “‘is that 
publishers quote exactly 5 per cent 
less than the base national rate for 
any sized contract quoted to local ad- 
vertisers at 5 per cent less than the 
base local rate; and 10 per cent, 15 
per cent or ‘x’ per cent less than the 
base national rate for each and every 
sized contract quoted to local adver- 
tisers at 10 per cent, 15 per cent or 
‘x’ per cent less than the base local 
rate. 

‘National advertisers will welcome 
quantity contracts offered on_ this 
basis, or cash discounts offered on the 
same basis.” 


Petro-Nokol Launches 
Easy Payment Plan 


STAMFORD—Petroleum Heat & Power 
Company, manufacturer of Petro and 
Nokol oil burners, has inaugurated 
an instalment plan whereby buyers 
may pay as little as $9.65 a month for 
periods as long as five years. 

The company takes care of all service, 
repairs, new parts and labor during 
the payment period. 

In connection with the introduction 
of the new plan, the company is ad- 
vertising for “sales experts’’ to assist 
householders who seek information 
about the new plan. Men who have 
had experience in selling oil heating 
are requested to reply direct to the 
dealers listed in consumer advertise- 
ments. 


Promote Disston Sales Head 


PHILADELPHIA—S. Horace Disston, former- 
ly vice-president in charge of sales, has 
been appointed second vice-president and 
assistant general manager of Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., saws and other tools, here. 
Harry K. Rutherford is now sales manager 
of the industrial division—the mill division 
continuing under David W. Jenkins and 
the hardware trade activities under George 
M. Eckhardt. 


California Chain Store 
Is Fined for Limiting 
Quantity of Specials 


SANTA ANA, CALIF.—For refusing to 
sell more than a limited quantity of 
Hills Bros. coffee which he had adver- 
tised at thirty-five cents a pound, M. I. 
Tuttle, manager of a Piggly Wiggly 
store here, was fined $25 recently. Mr. 
Tuttle was charged with violation of 
the California pure advertising law. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, oper- 
ated the Piggly Wiggly units in this 
locality. 

The advertisement carried by the 
Piggly Wiggly unit in the local news- 
paper mentioned that only a limited 
quantity of the coffee would be sold at 
this price, but a store banner calling 
attention to the bargain made no men- 
tion of quantity. Safeway Stores has 
announced its intention to appeal the 
decision. If sustained, the decision is 


expected to have an important bearing 
on the policy of grocery chains in this 
state in using well-known products as 
“Jeaders’’—selling a limited amount of 
these products at cost or less than cost 
in order to attract customers. 


Cigarette “Royal Family” Presented by Condossis 


New YorK—King, Prince and Count 
Condossis—a royal family of cigar- 
ettes—have just been presented to the 
American public by the Condossis 
Tobacco Corporation, here. A. D. 
Condossis, president and supervising 
sales director of the corporation, long 
has been making private brands for 
clubs, hotels and individuals. 

The products, tested in Boston, are 
now making their debut in New York. 
Advertising in class magazines will 
start in December. Merchandising 


and advertising are in charge of Mark 
O’Dea & Company, New York. 
King Condossis, retailing at two and 
one-half cents a cigarette, is packed 
10, 20, 50 and 100 to the box; Prince, 
at one and one-half cents, 10, 20, 50 
and 100, and Count, at one cent, 20 
and 50. 

Distinguished by separate color com- 
binations, the basic design is main- 
tained throughout the line. The 
cigarettes are intended to blend with 
modernistic living rooms. 
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Reduce Costs? . 


sel Oe 
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Yes, reduce costs—quantity prices are down, production schedules have been 
cut, you have pared overhead to the limit, and yet cost of sales has gone up. Now 
the only way to get your cost of sales down is to increase your volume of sales. 


Molloy Catalog Covers 


Will help to increase the volume of sales and thereby reduce the cost of sales, 
because every cover is especially designed as a definite part of your merchandising 
program. 


Molloy Covers convey an impression of quality. They attract the favorable 
attention of the prospect and inspire confidence in your merchandise or service 
which offers greater assistance to your salesmen and gives you a better chance of 
making sales. 


They keep the books in service asking for orders longer, because they retain 
their fine appearance and offer greater protection to the pages. 


They last longer, thereby reducing the cost of replacements. 


2869 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Catalogs, sales manuals, 
service bulletins, price 
books, counter books, 
sample or swatch books; 
Molloy Covers are made 
only by The David J. 
Molloy Co. We cooperate 
with your printers or 
binders. 


Full range of materials 
and prices to suit any 
sales problem or budget 
allowance. 
Ask Molloy Artists to 
submit an idea and 
sample cover. 
Semi-Flexible Covers 
Stiff Board Covers 
Loose-Leaf Covers 
Artificial Leather 
Flexible Mocotan 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


New York Address: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 18.—Recent and fre- 
quently repeated rumors that the business men of the 
country are not using the census data are answered by 
Census Bureau chiefs to the effect that comparatively few 
final reports have been issued and that requests for the 
reports have come in so rapidly and in such large number 
that it has been impossible to count them. 

Bureau officials also readily admit that delays in publi- 
cation have contributed to the rumors by preventing wider 
use of available data. However, the delays are now being 
overcome and soon, it is hoped, business men will be 
supplied with enough published data to keep them busy 


for some time. 


Wholesale Trade Bulletin, for California, the first of 
the state series on wholesale distribution, was published 
early this week. The introduction calls attention to the 
fact that the findings are of the first wholesale census ever 
undertaken and that the complete canvass covered every 
state, county and city in continental United States. The 
report of eighty-three pages throws invaluable light on 
all phases of the subject of wholesale distribution. Within 
a few weeks the second of the series, covering an eastern 
state, will be published, and the others will follow rapidly. 
Distribution of these reports is free, and requests for copies 
must be sent to the Bureau of the Census. 


Everybody Interested in the Census should procure a 
copy of “Wholesale Distribution, Definitions and Classi- 
fications’ to be published very soon by the Department of 
Commerce. It is a thirty-two-page pamphlet and many of 
the census figures cannot be read intelligently without the 
information it contains. 


Retail Census Data by Counties for the entire country 
is in the hands of the printer and will soon be published. 
These data, invaluable to every national merchandiser, have 
been the cause of considerable controversy and publica- 
tion has been unaccountably delayed. This bulletin does 
not give as great detail as will be shown in the final series 
of state reports; but it will give a marketing picture which 
the bureau hopes can be used for developing 1932 sales 
policies. 


More Census Data on Construction will soon be avail- 
able in the form of a state report, probably on Connecticut. 
The final Hotel Report for the entire country is also in 
the hands of the printer and should be published within 
the next four weks. 


The Chain Store Summary, which was released by the 
Census Bureau last week and which received a great deal 
of publicity, will be made more valuable by the report 
on grocery chains to be released by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission early in December. Congress will use both reports 
in framing and considering chain legislation. 


Homes Receiving Electric Service in four states are 
covered by preliminary reports from the Electrical Equip- 


r 
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ment Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. These are the first figures on the subject since 
1926, and the first instance in which figures have been 
given separately for each city of over 2,500 population. 
The states covered are Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
Utah, and data for the remaining states will be published 
shortly. 


Fewer Patents and Trade-Marks were handled by the 
Patent Office this year than last, according to the Patent 
Commissioner's Annual Report just released. Fees for 
-patents and from other sources totaled more than $4,500,- 
000 and established a new high record; but the office 
suffered a loss of nearly $267,000 for the fiscal year of 
1931. The Commissioner also reports an unemployment 
relief scheme, whereby priority is granted to patents which 
promise to result in more jobs at an early date; but he 
also states that this proposition “has not been in opera- 
tion long enough for his office to obtain complete informa- 
tion on results.” 


Foreign Trade Records, ‘ecently reported for his organ- 
ization by Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, show that American 
exporters voluntarily reported dollars-and-cents results di- 
rectly traceable to the Bureau’s aid to the amount of $58,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year of 1931, an increase of 13 per 
cent over the previous year and the best record of the 
Bureau. Another new record was in the total number of 
specific services rendered, which was 3,965,000, an in- 
crease of ten per cent and nearly double the total for 1926. 


The Popularity of Sales Taxes is probably getting its 
greatest boost, from a legislative viewpoint, by the excur- 
sion to Canada of a large number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. which has been promoted by the Hearst news- 
papers. The group is studying all phases of this form of 
taxation in the Dominion, where it is reported to have 
been exceptionally satisfactory, and the special study will 
undoubtedly have an appreciable effect on federal legisla- 
tion. A boost of federal taxes in one form or another 
appears to be inevitable, and the prospect for sales taxes 
seems to increase every day, despite the growing organized 
resistance. 


Aid for Home Owners will be realized through the 
President's plan to establish a system of home loan dis- 
count banks. Regardless of federal legislation, there is 
no doubt that the financing of homes of moderate cost will 
be simplified and stimulated. 


The Bureau of Standards, one of the most active and 
valuable organizations of the Government, does not appear 
to get its share of publicity. The annual report of the 
bureau, released yesterday, shows that during the last fiscal 
year the bureau tested more than 1,000 railroad track scales 
and found ways to decrease the noise made by street cars. 
Besides many other scientific achievements, the bureau also 
discovered means of increasing the safety of airplanes, per- 
fected a cotton cloth for parachutes, evolved a method to 
strengthen airship girders, improved radio aids to navi- 
gation, and carried on experiments of value to industry 
and the public in many other fields. 
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N a month wheat prices have made a 
I gain of 50 per cent. In the same 
period the price of corn has advanced 30 
per cent, the price of oats 25 per cent and 


the price of cotton 25 per cent. 


Missouri and Kansas alone have been 
enriched more than 60 million dollars by 
these increases in the value of farm prod- 
ucts. The seven states of which Kansas 
City is the agricultural capital—Missouri. 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Iowa. Ne- 
braska and Colorado—have added 150 mil- 
lion dollars to their wealth as a result of 
improved prices in farm commodities. 


Natienal advertisers who are making 
Kansas City the pivotal point of their cam- 
paigns are simply harmonizing their sales 
effort with the rehabilitation of the nation’s 
buying power. They are striking where 
they know their money will yield the 
quickest and best returns. 


The sources of Kansas City’s wealth are 
from the soil. They are vital and basic. 
They are the things that sustain human life 
and they are less subject to whim and 
caprice than are the products of the so- 
called industrial cities. 


Up’ 


OO 


MILLION 


DOLLARS 


Sull another attraction of the Kansas 
City market is the thorough and economical 
circulation coverage of The Kansas City 
Star. The Star (daily) has more sub- 
scribers in Great Kansas City than there are 
families, and in combination with The 
Weekly Star (agricultural) reaches more 
than one out of every two families in all 
of Kansas and Missouri, excluding only the 
city of St. Louis. 


The Kansas City Star's advertising rate 
per 1,000 copies is the lowest in America. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


EVENING ¢ 291,905 MORNING e 289,577 


SUNDAY ¢ 306,682 WEEKLY STAR e 491,489 
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Burkdrt 


PROCESSED 


A crushed grain background in 
gray Moorish with embossing in 
gold—a typical Burk-Art Proc- 
essed cover. Write for informa- 
tion on your own cover problem. 


The Burkhardt Company 
545 W. Larned .*. Detroit, Mich. 
Originators of Visual Selling Binders 


| | 
THE % DAILY HERALD 


| IS 


“ON 
THE 
SPOT” 


BILOXI and GULFPORT 
MIisSsissirri 


| (and, oh, what a spot!) 


and you cannot 

thoroughly cover 

this spot except 
in 


THE 
BILOXI-GULFPORT 
DAILY HERALD 


-+ + + Six THousaAND WorRKERS in 
Rochester factories engaged in the produc- 
tion of higher priced men’s clothes, are 
being recalled to work because of in- 
creased demand. Factories turning out 
cheaper suits have been working at close 
to capacity for a year. 


+ + + STEEL MANUFACTURERS in 
Youngstown are working at the highest 
production level in two months. 


+ + + Tue Execrric Auto-LirE Com- 
PANY recalled several hundred more work- 
ers, due to the success of their electrical 
clocks and increased demand for automo- 
tive equipment. 


+ -+ + Facrory EMPLOYMENT IN IL- 
LINOIS is 15 per cent above July, August 
and September levels, according to the 
Illinois Department of Labor. 


-+ -+ + OcropeR BUILDING PERMITS in 
the following cities exceeded September— 
New York, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Bal- 
timore, Milwaukee and Buffalo—and in the 
following cities the October figures ex- 
ceeded both the previous month and the 
corresponding month of last year—Albany, 
Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, Syracuse, Topeka, 
Oakland, Denver, Memphis and Newark. 


+ -+ + LuMmBER Orpers for the week 
ending November 7 exceeded production by 
20 per cent. 


+ -++ + Durine Ocroser, Lort, INC.. 
showed a gain in customers of 701,675 and 
a dollar sales increase of 27 per cent. 


+ + -+ OcropeR BANK CLEARINGS in 
123 cities rose 4.5 per cent over the Sep- 
tember level. 


+ + + Tue NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY 
is recalling several hundred workers to its 
seamless plant after a few months of vir- 
tual inactivity. 


+ -+ + NartTIONAL Biscurir CoMPANY is 
erecting a new plant at Cambridge, Mass., 
which will employ about 5,000 workers. 


-+ + + OcroBER SHIPMENTS OF WIL- 
LIAMS O1L-O-MATIC exceeded those for any 
month in the history of the company since 
1927. 


+ -+ -+.THE NorGeE CorporaTION con- 
tinues to show enormous gains. October 
was 892 per cent better than October, 1930, 
and the first ten months are 533 per cent 
ahead of last year. 


+- + -+ AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE Com- 
PANY is hiring 1,500 men for its Schenec- 
tady plant to work on a big order from the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


-+ -+ + Iron Age reports that the recent 
increase in steel ingot production from 27.6 
per cent to 31 per cent of capacity is the 
most consistent that has been shown in 
steel activity since the spring. 


+ + -++ THe BoEING AIRPLANE PLANT 
in Seattle reached this week an employ- 
ment peak for the past twenty months. 


+ + + OcToBER DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES in 239 principal cities, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board, showed in- 
creases from September to October of some- 
what more than the estimated seasonal 
amount. Districts making the most favor- 
able comparisons with last year were, in 
order: Boston, New York, Richmond, Min- 
neapolis, San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 


+ + + Business DeEFAULTs for the 
week declined sharply from 596 to 471. 


+ + + IN THE MIDDLEWEST manufac- 
turers of farm implements are reopening 
their factories with full forces, due to ad- 
vances in prices of farm products and de. 
cline in general unemployment. 


+ + + THE Major’ INDUSTRIES oF 
New ENGLAND, as a whole, held their re- 
cent gains and some large candy factories 
are operating day and night. Leading box 
manufacturers are running to capacity and 
the wholesale paper business increased 
slightly. 


DeSoto Motor CorRporRATION, division 
of Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, to J. 
Stirling Getchell, Inc., New York. Effec- 
tive January 1. 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, Wearever 
aluminum, to Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, New York, 
Waterman’s “Ideal’’ Fountain Pen, to 
Frank Presbrey Company, there. Effective 
January 1. 


SALADA TEA COMPANY, Boston, advertising 
in Greater New York area, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 
Effective January 1. 


GeorGE W. Lurr Company, Long Island 
City, Tangee lipstick, rouge and _ other 
beauty preparations, to Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, New York. Effective on general 
magazines with May, 1932, issues. 


JOHNSON Motor COMPANY, Waukegan, ° 


Illinois, outboard motors, to Lamport, Fox 
& Company, South Bend, Indiana. 


E. T. Wright & CoMPANy, INC., Rock- 
land, Massachusetts, Arch Preserver Shoes 
for men, to Badger and Browning, Inc., 
Boston. 


E. RICHARD MEINIG COMPANY, Reading 
and New York, women’s underwear and 
gloves; and MEINIG HositERY COMPANY, 
women’s silk hosiery and men’s half-hose, 
to McLain Organization, Philadelphia. 


Burd PistoN RING Company, Rockford, 
Illinois, Burd piston rings, to Western 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. Business papers and direct mail. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INc., Brooklyn, 
New York, Wheeler Playmate Cruisers, to 
Parish-Burnham, New York. National and 
class magazines and newspapers 


Ne 
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7" THE MAN with something to sell, the State of Michigan is not 
ing simply a political division within a boundary line marked upon a 
“4 map. It is a territory where people with buying power dwell! Approxi- 
_ mately 4,845,000 people live within the boundaries of Michigan. These 
P people, grouped into 1,184,000 families, constitute the living State of 
“ Michigan. Where can these people be found? ... Almost half of them, 
- actually about 2,300,000 in number, or 47.80%, live in the Detroit trading 
_ area! ... 1,700,000 within the city’s limits! ... A careful independent 
analysis of the circulation of The Detroit News demonstrates that this 
an, . . ° Py 
For one paper reaches 71% of the Detroit homes having an income of $3,000 
or more. With the largest circulation in Detroit, more than three- 
pik: fourths of it is actually delivered by hand into Detroit homes! ... If 
— you want to sell anything in Michigan, advertising in The Detroit News 
nc., . . . % . 
will provide you with the most powerful and immediate approach to 
- the buying power of this state. 
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STRIKING EXAMPLE: The financial depart- 
A en of the newspapers report that sales by the 
Loft candy stores in the ten months ended Oc- 
tober 31, amounting to $11,082,278, were $4,201,428, 
or 61 per cent, greater than in the same period of 1930. 
The advertising columns of the newspapers in those 
months this year have borne evidence of unusual promo- 
tion efforts put forth by the company. Brought together, 
the facts are significant. The new management of this 
organization has taken advantage of the hesitation among 
other distributors begotten of a disturbed situation. Con- 
vinced that an aggressive policy would enjoy unusual 
advantages at a time when competitors were inclined to 
await more propitious conditions, Loft has gone boldly into 
the arena of consumer buying and found abundant reward. 
. The case is not an ordinary one. Preparation had 
been made. New ideas were developed before much was 
said about them. But once the story was complete, it 
was launched with no misgivings. The fact that a bad 
slump was under way caused no postponement in the exe- 
cution of the plan. Convinced that the public would buy 
if the right kind of goods were offered at attractive prices, 
the company went ahead as soon as it was ready. The 
gains made would be surprising, if not sensational, under 
any circumstances. In view of the general state of affairs, 
the expansion is noteworthy enough to merit special at- 
tention as an example of what can be done in times like 
these by men of clear vision and wise courage. 


~~, ~~ 


EMPTING COMPETITION: Gordon C. Cor- 
oT baley, president of the Food Institute, has issued a 

timely statement on the dangers of abnormally 
high profits as breeders of destructive competition. We 
are passing through an anomalous period characterized in 
the main by a trend to low prices which are offset by 
notable exceptions, especially among advertised brands. 
In this phenomenon Mr. Corbaley sees illustration of his 
thesis. He sets the case out in this language: ‘Five years 
ago advertised brands were enjoying a golden harvest be- 
cause the chain systems were featuring them in price mer- 
chandising. The grocery chains employed price appeal as 
their most effective force. The exact comparison necessary 
to command confidence is possible only with standardized 
commodities—staple bulk goods and advertised brands. 

Today established brands are still a standardized 
part of chain merchandising, but their relative importance 
and volume have declined. The chains have realized the 
futility of excessive price-cutting and naturally turned to 
featuring more diversified commodities. Also there has 
been a quite human tendency to seek greater profit by sub- 
stituting other brands for a part or all of the merchandise 
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handled at less than profitable margins.” . . . It is far from 
our minds to say a word in favor of profitless business, 
We are inclined, however, to agree with Mr. Corbaley’s 
implication that it is possible to push a good thing too 
far. The introduction of private brands has no doubt 
been encouraged by relatively high prices for a good many 
standard brands. These prices, suggesting wide margins 
of profit, furnish opportunities to large distributors, and 
any successful excursion into the field of production tempts 
them to further attempts. Manufacturers enjoy advantages 
of experience and training which should protect them 
against such encroachments. But these advantages will not 
save them from competition if they are used to buttress a 
price edifice which is substantially out of line with current 
economic conditions. 


~~ we 


HE CHAINS DISCLOSED: Now that the 
ODP con of Distribution figures on chain stores 

have been published we have for the first time 
a clear picture of mass selling at retail. These linked 
stores, we learn, do more than a fifth of all our consumer 
trade, a substantial part. But chains of national range, 
of which it seems there are only 321, have less than one- 
tenth of all the business, the sectional chains have less 
than one-twentieth, while local chains take one-fourteeenth. 
The most significant item in the compilation, however, is 
the relatively low average volume of the independent 
dealers, scarcely more than one-half that of the chain stores. 
The chains carry the principle of mass selling down to 
the single outlet. Great numbers of independent dealers 
are engaged in serving very small groups of customers. 
The chains, in other words, do a retail business on a 
wholesale scale, while many of the independent dealers 
are still struggling to make good on a retail scale. The 
chains, too, ubiquitous as they seem, are massed in only 
a few fields. Five groups, each having a volume exceeding 
half a billion dollars, do nearly four-fifths of the entire 
chain store trade, and a third of all the chain store selling 
is done by food stores, while another third is controlled 
by chains that sell through general merchandise and weat- 
ing apparel stores. How much farther the chain 
movement is likely to go is a question the census figures 
do not answer. It has traveled at a swift pace since the 
Great War. It is still going forward, spurred by the 
present economic conditions which give to the consideration 
of retail prices an unusually important place in the mind of 
the consumer. But the multiplication of chains has brought 
the movement into a new phase. In the heyday of their 
growth they gained popularity rapidly because of theit 
ability to sell goods at very low prices. How they will 
fare in competition among themselves remains to be seen. 
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THERE IS 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE 


AIR 


and we bring itTO YOUR ROOM 


ce 


... Here it comes... 
Oh, a beauty 


another pass. 


right down the center of 
the field. He’s got it! He’s away — no one 


.. he’s 


” 


near him. How that boy can run . 
over! It’s a touchdown . . . what a play! 

You, comfortable in your Statler room, 
get a vivid picture of the game... play by 
play .. . over the radio. You get, also, a 
graphic account of all the day’s varied 
events — prize fights and election returns 
—ovations and Presidential addresses — 
jazz bands and symphonic music — all the 
thrills) amusement, entertainment with 
which the air abounds. 

Such diversion has been enjoyed by 
Statler guests since 1927 — when Statlers 
were the first hotels to equip every room 
with free radio reception— the /irst to give 
hotel guests controlled radio entertain- 
ment which they could enjoy without dis- 
turbing their neighbors, or being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud speaker, 
simple in operation, velvet-toned— yet so 
clear in reception that you can enjoy radio 


entertainment in any part of your room. 


We’re proud of our pioneering in hotel radio installa- 
tion— proud to have recognized the part radio was 
destined to play in modern hotel equipment. This same 
pioneering spirit led us, years ago, to provide every room 
with private bath and circulating ice water, to place a 
morning newspaper under the door — and to innovate 
many other hotel conveniences now deemed necessities. 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 


Every Statler room is equipped with 
@ loud speaker of the clearest tone, 
yet of the pitch of ordinary conver- 
sation. In the majority of rooms it is 
unobtrusively placed where it can 
be reached as easily and conven- 


iently as the bed-head reading lamp. 


Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOs TON 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 
DETRO'UT $T. LoU!ES 
in NEW 


YORK, Solel Pennsylvama 


. Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
Baltimore advertising agency, opened a 
branch in the Syracuse Building, Syracuse. 
Epwarpb S. BARLow becomes vice-president 
in charge of the new office. Mr. Barlow 
previously was president of Barlow, Feeley 
& Richmond, Inc., Syracuse agency. 


. . . JOHN H. Moore, formerly treasurer 
of the Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, and 
previously with the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Commerce and Wisconsin 
State Tax Commission, has joined Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago office, as a 
manufacturing, sales and marketing coun- 
selor. 


; WILLIARD FAIRCHILD has become 
art director for the New York office and 
art consultant for the Cleveland and San 
Francisco offices of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc. He had been art director of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and for sev- 
eral years was secretary of the Society of 
Illustrators and secretary of the Art Direc- 
tors’ Club. 


. . . Hary A. Gerson, president of the 
Ogden Printing Company, has acquired a 
controlling interest in William Green, In- 
corporated, advertising agency, both of 
New York—new officers of William 
Green, Incorporated, being Mr. Gerson, 
chairman of the board; JOHN J. O’DON- 
NELL, formerly a director, vice-president 
and general manager, president; and Miss 
A. L. GREEN, daughter of the late William 
Green and for the last five years in charge 
of production, secretary. 


‘ . Martin J. WoLr, Marketing Ad- 
viser, has opened offices at 400 West Mad- 
ison Street, Chicago. He will specialize 
on “service on product, price level, pro- 
gram and follow through’ for electrical, 
radio and automotive products. 


. . PAUL CHRISTIAN, until recently vice- 
president of Consolidated Cigar Corpora- 
tion there, is now vice-president of L. H. 
Hartman Company, Inc., New York agency. 


— R. STEELE SHERRATT, advertising 
manager of Winthrop Chemical Company, 
New York, has become vice-president ot 
the Equity Advertising Agency, there. Mr. 
Sherratt is a former president of the As- 
sociation of Advertising Men. 


. FRANK B,. WHITE, Chicago advertis- 
ing agent, has been made chairman of the 
publicity committee of the American 
Poultry Association, there. 


. . . WesLey T. JoNEs has resigned his 
advertising position with the Clinical 
Laboratories Company, to become advertis- 
ing and sales manager of Tempo Books, 
Inc., New York, publisher of health  sci- 
ence books. 


: . JosEpH L. Harpic, at one time 
advertising manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing and Remy Electric companies, and 
for the last eleven years with Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit Agency, has 
been appointed assistant general manager. 
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Surplus Spendable Income— 
A Target for Sales Managers 
(Continued from page 272) 


of the family’s income. The $464 
spent by every person in the Detroit 
shopping area, then, in retail estab- 
lishments, may be considered roughly 
60.9 per cent of the per capita usual 
expenditures necessary to maintain the 
standard of living. According to the 
statistics compiled by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, the per capita spendable in- 
come of Wayne County (in which the 
Detroit shopping area is located) was 
$1,107 in 1929. 

If $464 is 60.9 per cent of the 
“usual” or “standard of living” ex- 
penditures of each person in Detroit 
and environs, then $761 (which is 
100 per cent) is all that the Detroiter 
spends for the maintenance of his 
standard of living. The difference be- 
tween the SALES ‘MANAGEMENT figure 
of $1,107 and $761 is $346, which 
may be termed the “‘spendable sur- 
plus” available for every soul in this 
shopping area, held in reserve. 

Admittedly much speculation enters 
into a calculation of this kind. There 
is no doubt that the percentage for 


“necessity” expenditures in the family 
of the Ford employe (the subject of 
the study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics) are out of line with the same 
percentages for families in higher in- 
come groups, but if a spendable sur- 
plus is in existence it is available for 
sales managers to work on, even 
though we are obliged to show it as 
an average figure, rather than as dis- 
persed over various income groups. As 
a measure of the reserve spending 
power of two cities or communities 
between which a comparison is de- 
sired, it should be accurate to a reason- 
able degree. 


Lorin Smith Joins Penn 

PHILADELPHIA—Lorin W. Smith, Jr., who 
has been active in the formation of the 
“Committee of Ten’’ of the coal and heat- 
ing industries, and who has been secretary 
of the committee, has become an executive 
of Penn Heat Control Company here, sub- 
sidiary of General Electric Company. He 
will have offices at 120 Broadway, New 
York, and at 140 Federal Street, Boston. 


Heads Polish Chamber 


New YorkK—John B. Stetson, Jr., son of 
the founder of John B. Stetson Company, 
and for five years American Minister to 
Poland, has been elected president of the 
American Polish Chamber of Commerce. 


Hotels’ Refusal to Reduce Rates 
Hurts Their Business, and Others 


(Continued from page 278) 


bottom there may have been a general 
shifting around of guests, but with no 
material effect on the total business. 
Operating costs remain unaffected, but 
revenue shrinks.”’ 

Mr. Green appealed to the above- 
mentioned executive's economic van- 
ity. ‘‘No superficial economy,” he 
pointed out, “could compensate for 
the direct and indirect losses which 
would result to you and others from 
further curtailment of hotel expendi- 
tures. To ask for your men ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by other travelers 
would, we are sure, cost more in good 
will and prestige than could conceiv- 
ably result from slightly reduced 
traveling expense.” 


The sales executive already had en- 
countered this problem. “Our stum- 
bling block,” he told this magazine, 
“is the general attitude of competitors. 
Most of the salesmen of the better 
lines in our industry feel that they 
must go to the most expensive and 
ritziest place as a matter of keeping 
up their representation. We have 
talked over the matter frankly with 
our competitors, and they have shown 
a desire to cooperate. 

“Of course, I know there is a good 


deal to say on the other side of it,’ 
he explained. ‘‘The hotels are not 
filled. (But we ourselves have been 
working only two days in some de- 
partments.) And I think, too, that 
today the hotels can buy many re- 
placements—such as linen, china, 
glass, carpets, etc—for much less 
than they could two years ago. Some 
of them are owned by holding com- 
panies, who collect rent based on 1929 
estimates of business. That hardly 
seems to be in the cards when landords 
everywhere are making rent conces- 
sions in line with greatly reduced real 
estate and rental values. 

“Fictitious set-ups do not justify 
high rates. 

“My own feeling as I read through 
some of these alibis has been, what a 
pleasure it must be just to sit in these 
hotels waiting for business and find- 
ing it impossible to do anything about 
rates! I wish we could find it 1m- 
possible to do anything about a lot 
of things, but we can’t. Lucky aré 
the hotel men who just have comfort- 
able seats, well cushioned with dollass. 
They must be chuckling to themselves 
as the rest of us are forced to do many 
things we never thought of before.’ 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a Separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, 


Merchandising 


Automatic Merchandising. 1s your prod- 
uct the kind of thing the sensitive cus- 
tomer—such as the man sent to the store 
by his wife—might shrink from asking the 
clerk for? Or would an easily embarrassed 
woman hesitate to ask for it out loud? 
Have you despaired over the problem of 
the hurried customer who dashes into a 
store to purchase your product and gives it 
up when she spots the crowds at the 
counter? Have you given thought to the 
purposeful woman who resents being 
“sold” and likes to help herself? 

These are a few of the consumer types 
which this booklet discusses as logical 
prospects for purchasing by the automat'c 
method. If you’ve been dead set against 
automatic selling machines for the vending 
of your product, you'll nevertheless be in- 
terested in this impartial discussion of 
automatic merchandising by the Mills 
Novelty Company, who frankly air its 
limitations and, what is more interesting. 
describe the recent revolutionary develop- 
ments within the industry. 

Do you know of any present merchandising 
mechanism which will hold up to 400 
different items at one time (depending on 
size) and requires only one square foot 
of floor space? Do you know of a sat- 
isfactory one that requires no manual oper- 
ation by the customer? 

Progressive firms seeking new distribution 
outlets or ways to lower present distribu- 
tion costs will be interested in the book- 
let. 


Visual Presentations 

Super Salesmanship Comes in Cans. It 
you are still debating the old question of 
whether or not to use standardized sales 
presentations, and are just waiting to be 
shoved to one or the other side of the 
fence, here’s a thin little booklet that will 
do a quick, neat job on the pro side. It 
appears that once upon a time Walter S. 
Rowe of the Estate Stove Company made 
a speech before the Dayton Advertising 
Club on visual selling literature that the 
Burkhardt Company considered such hot 
stuff that they've reprinted it for distribu- 
tion among sales and advertising execu- 
tives, 


Radio Advertising 

Does Radio Sell Goods? In describing 
the contents of this booklet we can do 
no better than to quote from its opening 
page: “A laboratory measurement of the 
sales effectiveness of radio broadcasting 
based on a study of the relative consumer 
use of radio advertised products in radio 
omes and none-radio homes in ten rep- 
resentative cities.” 

hen as to method: “Radio is uniquely 
Susceptible to a scientific approach in 
measuring its effectiveness. Isolate 


a group of people who do not possess 
radio sets . immune to the effect of 
radio-advertising (but) exposed to mag- 
azine and newspaper advertising, etc., to 
an equal degree with other people . 
compare the purchases of this group with 
the purchases of a group of radio owners 
of the same income levels . . . thus 
measure the specific effect of radio ad- 
vertising, the only factor not common to 
the two groups . ” For test purposes 
questionnaires included brand popularity 
queries on the following products: tooth- 
paste, toilet soap, flour shortening, 
scouring powder, shaving soap, collars, 
cigarettes, cigars. The presentation of re- 
sults is divided into four phases: 

1. A general summaty. 

2. A report by categories. 

3. A report by individual products. 


4. A report by individual cities. 

The conduct of the study was in the hands 
of Professor Robert F. Elder of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
was sponsored by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


Markets 


Standard Market Data, issued for Akron, 
Ohio. There are now available several 
new standard market data forms among 
which is this one compiled by the Akron 
Beacon Journal. The cover presents a 
county map of the trading area of the 
market, with figures shown in each county 
for total families and newspaper circula- 
tion. The usual data on population, stand- 
ard of living, industries, wholesale and 
retail outlets, transportation facilities and 
public utilities are provided. 
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“Many farmers live in towns and 


drive out daily to their farms”— 


is a story certain farm publications tell 
to advertising men unfamiliar with farm 


life, to justify much town circulation. 


The fallacy of this story is proved. 
Only 133,000 farmers* live in cities 
and towns over 2,500 population— 
comparatively unimportant even if 
all subscribed to one magazine. Al- 
together only 250,000 farmers live 
away from their farms. 


(*Not including 300,000 farm laborers 
towns) 
4 * 2 ° 


in 


The Farm Journal is far ahead in the 
farm field, and with its recent farm cir- 


culation increase, now reaches: 
—nearly 40° more farm 
families than the nearest 


two publications. 


—over 70% more than 
the fourth. 


—nearly double the fifth. 


ana comparisons based on R. F. D. 


reports 
measures of relative farm circulation. 


which have proved accurate 
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A publication’s dominance 


in its group is proof of 


quality, character and 


particular appeal to the 


class of readers for whom 


these _ publications are 


edited, the great unseen 


value to the advertiser. 


Philadelphia—New York—Chicago—Detroit 


Dominant on Farms—Covers Richest Sections—Greatest Pulling Power 
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—AND NOW, ON 
WBZ-WBZA, THE 


NEW YARDSTICK 


AUDIENCE VALUE 


Six months ago Westinghouse Radio Stations announced 
“a new yardstick to measure AUDIENCE VALUE in radio 
advertising.” From North, South, East, and West have 
come requests for added information. The whole radio 
advertising world, apparently, has become aware that 
something unique and significant has resulted from our 
studies of listening habits and audience response in areas 
reached by KDKA. 

One question, many times repeated, has been, “How 
soon can we obtain similar information for New England? 
When can we have the benefit of the new Westinghouse 
yardstick on Stations WBZ-WBZA?2" 

Plans which were already under way when our first an- 
nouncement was made have now been carried out. Today 
we have, for WBZ-WBZA, the same kind of information as 
is available for KDKA. 

We can tell you, for instance, that the average daily 
audience of WBZ-WBZA in New England alone totals 


WBZ-WBZA 


Boston, Mass., Hotel Bradford 
Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball 


WESTINGHOUSE - RADIO - STATIONS 


KDKA 


COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Hotel William Penn 


421,000. We can show specifically that this audience 
spreads out over EVERY TRADING AREA OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. We have evidence showing that ONLY THROUGH 
WBZ-WBZA WILL YOU REACH, WITH A SINGLE GROUP 
OF STATIONS, EVERY TRADING AREA OF THE FERTILE 
NEW ENGLAND MARKET. 

To advertisers interested in New England, the data 
we have on WBZ-WBZA is as vital as the KDKA informa- 
tion has been to those concerned with Pittsburgh and its 
nearby trading areas. No radio advertising plans in New 
England should be made without a careful study of this 
new material. 

Let a representative of Westinghouse Radio Stations 
give you detailed evidence. This is a good year to pass 


up conjecture and get down to FACTS. 


KYW-KFKX 


New York, N. Y., 50 East 42nd Stree! 
Chicago, III., 1012 Wrigley Building 
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What Rockne Taught Studebaker 


about Teamwork in Selling 
(Continued from page 269) 


Mullins carry the ball? How many 
times did Brill carry the ball, and how 
much did they average on each at- 
tempt? How many forward passes did 
we try and how many were completed? 

“On the plays that failed, which 
man is responsible, who failed to func- 
tion 100 per cent? On forward passes, 
which man failed to block for the 
passer ? 

“Every time an opponent made a 
tackle, which of our players failed in 
his specific assignment of taking care 
of his specific man? When we got on 
the goal line why didn’t we score? 
When we got Schwartz loose in the 
open, why didn’t he score? What in- 
dividuals fell down in picking off the 
secondary and safety men? Our chart 
tells. 

“Sometimes we feel like tossing that 
chart away and saying, ‘Oh, well, we 
won again, we've got a good team and 
we ought to win again next week.’ 
But we've learned, by sad experience, 
that in competition as keen as modern 
football we can’t keep winning un- 
less we keep improving and we can't 
improve unless we have the facts—all 
the facts. 

“You may be content to just ‘get 
by.” But if you are going to have a 
teally successful team of salesmen, 
you've got to do the same thing. 
You've got to have the facts—all the 
facts about every player and every de- 
partment of play.” 

Rockne’s detailed study of the play 
of every man on his squad has par- 
ticular application to the sales field. 
He never relied on mass training or 
dealt in general criticism. It was his 
work on the individual player that 
brought the result. He considered it 
his responsibility to bring out the best 
in every man and his training was not 
complete until that had been accom- 
plished. Similarly, a sales manager is 
a trustee of the potential worth of 
every salesman in his employ. It’s his 
job to put enough time and effort into 
training every individual so that the 
Maximum worth of each will be 
brought out. 

_Supervision—Rockne was a perfect 
disciplinarian. His players respected 
and loved him. He was kindly but 
extremely strict. His men knew they 
had to report on time and attend 
strictly to business while they were in 
the lecture room or on the playing 
field. If they didn’t they went off 


Squad and there were no favor- 
ites, 


Salesmen respond to the same type 
of discipline enforced by Rockne. 
They do not want an easy-going, 
lenient boss. They instinctively know 
that they cannot do their best work 
or make the most money under lax 
leadership. It is the job of a sales 
manager to know where his men are 
every day and what they do. With- 
out such knowledge true helpfulness 
cannot be extended. 

Ins piration—Rockne was known as 
a great inspirational speaker. He was 
—but only on rare occasions did he 
speak to his team as a group. On 
those rare occasions he fired them with 
his eloquence and sent them out de- 
termined to do better than they knew 
how. Rockne’s real inspirational work, 
however, resulted from his under- 
standing contact with his individual 
players. He knew his boys psycho- 
logically. One might need a smart 
wisecrack to jar him out of his com- 
placency; one, a word of encourage- 
ment. One might respond to an 
emotional appeal and one to logic. 
Each one received the precise stimu- 
lant needed. 

Every sales manager can take a leaf 
from Rockne’s book on morale build- 
ing. On rare occasions an inspira- 
tional address may help, but the 
old-fashioned daily pep talk has long 
ago outworn its usefulness. It’s 
knowing how to say the right word 
to the individual that keeps a sales 
force on its toes, realizing fully on its 
possibilities. 

In conclusion, we are wont to recall 
the good old days when sales rolled 
in with little effort and, when one 
asks about the present, say, ‘Times are 
bad.” Times are not buoyant, but it 
is a fact that out of the so-called good 
times comes nothing but soft living 
and loose thinking. All social and 
business progress comes out of our so- 
called bad times. As far as sales 
management is concerned, it is con- 
fronted with a great responsibility 
and a great opportunity. Hard-work- 
ing, hard-thinking sales management 
can contribute much to a quick return 
of prosperity. Application of the 
Rockne spirit and the Rockne training 
to any sales organization should put 
it on the road toward championship. 


Detroir—C. P. Fisken, for the last three 
years manager of the Indianapolis Zone 
for the Chevrolet Motor Company, has 
been appointed head of the company’s 
commercial car department. 


Be thankful this 


Thanksgiving 


SPEND the holiday at the sea- 
shore. At Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall .. . where there’s a year- 
round array of things to be 
thankful for. Sea and sun and 
salt air... and every consider- 
ation for your comfort that 
thoughtfulness can provide. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is 
hospitable, friendly, informal 
- « - a happy choice for a 
Thanksgiving visit. Come for 
the day or stay the week-end. 
Walk the boards and enjoy the 
tonic sea breezes. Ride on the 
beach, play squash, golf, lie in 
the sun, take health-baths. 
Achieve an appetite that will 
make you doubly appreciative 
of the bountiful Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Fall and winter rates are in 
effect . . . just one more thing 
for which to give thanks. Write 
for information. 
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Philip Kobbe has cut out for himself a 
considerable stint in grappling a job every- 
body in the advertising and publishing 
game has conceded needed doing—but no- 
body before has made up his mind on 
how it might feasibly be approached. In 
January Philip Kobbe will have ready for 
distribution the Magazine White Book for 
buyers of space. It will be the nearest 
thing we have to a qualitative comparison 
of 119 magazines, on the basis of a new 
classification of advertising accounts, ex- 
tended into forty-nine subdivisions.  List- 
ing them alphabetically, the subdivisions 
run like this: automotive, books, cigars, 
cigarettes and tobaccos, clothing, drugs and 
cosmetics, farm equipment, financial and 
insurance, etc., etc. If you are willing to 
accept the premise that the number of 
accounts which a magazine carries in any 
one of these classifications is a true index 
of its value as a medium for advertising 
in that classification, here’s the answer to 
the qualitative riddle. A manufacturing or 
agency executive interested in placing a 
passenger car campaign, for instance, turns 
to the automotive classification, and finds 
a list of all general magazines and the 
number of passenger automobile accounts 
carried during 1931. Magazines marked 
with a star have bought pages to supply 
amplified information about their medium 
in any Classification immediately following 
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of THE Drake ac- 
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tinued patronage of 
seasoned travelers . . 
and in the extra 
comfort the guest 
enjoys. Rates begin 
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Permanent Suites at 
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the classification listing. In the detailed 
data supplied by individual magazines is 
given trend of advertising in classification 
under consideration from 1928 to 1931; 
circulation trend (1928 to 1931); geo- 
graphical distribution; character of circula- 
tion; editorial policy, and miscellaneous 
remarks, 

ie 2 
The New York News is riding the auto- 
motive industry hard—taking it to task 
in no uncertain terms for its relative back- 
wardness in the use of the News as an 
advertising medium. It’s using the Awto- 
motive Daily News as the vehicle for its 
scolding, to wit: “If nothing more is 
expected from automotive advertising than 
has been realized in the past; if space is 
still to be traded for placid publicity in 
static sections; if personal acquaintance is 
still adequate reason in New York media 
selection—go ahead, dust off the old lists; 
spend the money the same old way.” 
And here’s a jerker: ‘Remember, too, 
that for several years News space has been 
the highest-priced newspaper space in this 
country. News schedules cost real money, 
came only from real conviction.” 
So why should the automotive industry 
consider the News? Because the cost, in 
spite of high space-price, has been—per 
reader, per milline, per results—unusually 
low. 
Because every single month of every single 
year for the last twelve years has shown 
an increase in News advertising lineage 
over the same month of the previous year 
—including 1931. 
And after all the finger-shaking, here’s a 
gentle pat on the automotive shoulder: 
“Even automotive advertising in the News 
shows a gain of 60,900 lines in the first 


ten months of sis year.” 
: 


* * 


Here’s a chance for architects, artists, de- 
signers, typographers, lay-out men and 
representatives of advertising agencies to 
make $500 and leap to fame as the author 
of a new format for Architectural Forum. 
The competition program calls for the de- 
sign of six pages of the magazine; two 
covers (the magazine is published monthly 
in two volumes), the contents page, the 
first editorial page, one text page and one 
plate page. Complete details may be had 
from the Competition Secretary. The 
Architectural Forum, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Do you have any ideas on _ whether 
suburban small towns or independent smal] 
towns are responsible for the 15.67 per 
cent increase of small town population, 
1930 over 1920? Rene Pepin of the 
Household Magazine was in a position 
where he was constantly confronted with 
the question of whether population in- 
creases lay in the category of city increases 
or small-town (towns 10,000 and under) 
increases. When SALES MANAGEMENT’s 
population studies of principal markets and 
tributary areas became available, therefore, 
Mr. Pepin pounced on it and drew from 
its findings certain definite conclusions 
with which to combat all contenders for 
population increase honors. If you're in- 
terested in Mr. Pepin’s analysis and con- 
clusions, we might be able to prevail upon 
him to show you the results of his study, 
a 
Dr. H. C. Parmelee, formerly editor of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
and at one time secretary of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, has been 
elected a vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company by its board of 
directors. Thus reads the bare announce- 
ment of the promotion as released by the 
Newspaper Service Bureau of the McGraw- 
Hill Publications. It reminded us of a 
friendly little piece of gossip that escaped 
from the McGraw-Hill’s editorial offices 
a long time ago. It appears that 
Dr. Parmelee had fallen from the good 
graces of his that-time chiefs, and was 
being threatened with having his name 
mopped off the Chem and Met editorial 
masthead. Being its editor, and on a 
friendly footing with its subscribers. Dr. 
Parmelee made a candid announcement to 
his subscribers that he was being fired, 
and would somebody give him a job, 
please. Same subscribers put up such a 
holler over the proposed change that, in- 
stead of giving him the gate, the manage- 
ment gave him a raise. That was seven 
years ago—and now see where he is. 
“ 

Sidney W. Deane, Jr., manager of the 
trade and technical department of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, New York, has_ been 
elected a director of the Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit, Inc., the audit organization 
that has been formed by a group of promi- 
nent national advertisers and advertising 
agencies for the purpose of auditing con- 
trolled circulation business publications. 
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Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
‘odcand. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 


our clients. This distributor took on a new Spt 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ¢x- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 yeats 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam: 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ay C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffale, 


